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THE YEAR 1800 IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
GERMAN IDEALISM * 


I 


The general import of the year 1800 as 
the turning point in the development 
of German Idealism 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The year 1800 was a fateful year in the philosophical 
movement which we are wont to call “German Idealism.” 
“O’er what place does the moon hang to your eye, my dearest 
Sara? To me, it hangs over the left bank of the Elbe...” * 
Coleridge wrote to his wife on September 19 in 1798. His 
famous visit to Germany in this and the following year has not 
only a biographical but also a general historical significance. 
Coleridge and through him the English world became acquaint- 
ed with the rising star of German Idealism. The years in which 
Coleridge stayed in Germany were years of a tremendous 
philosophical and spiritual struggle that reached its climax in 
1800 when Schelling published his System of Transcendental 
Idealism, the title and charter of Philosophic Romanticism. 


* The Ninth Mahlon Powell Lecture delivered at Indiana University. 
1 Letters of S. T. Coleridge, ed. by E. H. Coleridge, Vol. I, p. 259. 


[1] 
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The Critique of Pure Reason had appeared in 1781; almost 
twenty years later it was completely forgotten and pushed 
aside by a movement that though originating from Kant’s im- 
portant work nevertheless came to results extremely alien to 
the intentions and the spirit of its initiator. How could this 
happen in such a short time ? How could the epoch-making 
philosophic revolution brought about by Kant take such a 
strange turn? How could the critical principles be perverted 
to such a degree as to be completely denied eventually ? 


The term “German Idealism’ usually suggests the great 
philosophic movement that was inaugurated by Kant and de- 
veloped by his successors, particularly by Joh. Gottlieb Fichte, 
Fr. Wilh. Joseph Schelling and Georg Wilh. Fredr. Hegel. 
But we should not forget that the same period also generated 
composers and poets like Mozart and Beethoven, Schiller and 
Goethe; important critics like the two Schlegels, theologians 
like Schleiermacher, historians and philologists like W. v. Hum- 
boldt and Niebuhr. All these men and a large host of minor 
but still noted poets and scholars shared in the same German 
Idealism. “The secret of this golden age,” Windelband says 
in his History of Modern Philosophy, “is to be found in the 
close cooperation of philosophic thought and poetic imagina- 
tion.” 

When Coleridge travelled in Germany he had the impres- 
sion that Kant and Fichte were the outstanding figures in the 
field of metaphysics, and that all universities were affected by 
the new philosophic fashion. “Throughout the universities of 
Germany,” he wrote, ‘there is not a single professor who is 
not either a Kantian or a disciple of Fichte whose system is 
built on the Kantian and presupposes its truth; or lastly who, 
though an antagonist of Kant as to his theoretical work, has 
not embraced wholly or in part his moral system...” ” 

This statement is confirmed by all reports we know about 
this time. Everyone who had studied the Critique of Pract- 
ical Reason was overpowered and transported by the moral 
gravity and sublimity of Kant's ideas; the whole nation admired 
and applauded the author, Every serious reader of Kant's 


? Biogr. Lit. Everyman's Libr. No. 11, p. 298. 
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works felt what Coleridge himself experienced and what he in 
his spiritual autobiography expressed in the following words: 
“The originality, the depth, and the adamantine chain of the 
lyric..., the clearness and evidence of those words... took pos- 
session of me as with the giant's hand.” * 

But in spite of this intense influence, or should I say, just 
by virtue of its enormous impetuosity, the Kantian philosophy 
evoked a movement which was not foreseen and even less wish- 
ed for by its author. There is a certain analogy between the 
Kantian and the French Revolution. Both began by contesting 
the previous state of affairs and by introducing new points of 
view which thoroughly altered the face of all things. Both 
were driven forward by an inner dynamic impulse that modified 
gradually more and more the first program, and finally resulted 
in consequences strictly adverse to the original motives and 
ideals. There is indeed a striking analogy between the stages 
of the French Revolution and those of German Idealism. The 
philosophy of Kant can be compared with the opening action 
of the National Assembly, the philosophy of Fichte with the 
attitude of the Girondists and Extremists, the reaction instig- 
ated by Schelling with the constitution of the Directory and 
finally the all-embracing and absolute system of Hegel with 
the Empire of Napoleon. 

It is the alarming and exciting story of this fateful course 
of spiritual events with which these lectures will deal. Of 
course, I cannot give an extensive report on al! the single steps 
that finally led to the system of Hegel. I cannot discuss in 
detail all the controversies that took place between Kant and 
Fichte, Fichte and Schelling, Schelling and Hegel. I will con- 
centrate on the year 1800 in which the period of Kant and 
Fichte waned and the period of Schelling and Hegel began. 
But before I refer to the works published in that year | will try 
to outline what was at issue between these two groups of think- 
ers and between these two periods of German Idealism. I will 
try to show that the implications of the great controversy were 
far reaching and of the uttermost significance. 

Kant in a passage of his first Critique distinguishes the 
school concept of philosophy from its world concept. The 


ae 


* ibid., p. 76. 
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schoo] concept concerns the disputes of the students and 
scholars alone, the world concept the great issues of life and 
faith. The turning point of 1800 involved a change in philo- 
sophy, not only as a science, but as the expression of faith and 
as the answer to the eternal questions wlich ever anew stir 
and agitate the mind of man. The world concept of philosophy 
has to be taken into account, when we compare the period be-’ 
fore 1800 with the period after that fateful year. The critical 
idealism of Kant underwent not only some technical or internal 
modifications, but the entire spirit of its principles, the style of 
its thought, the faith that was alive in it, altered. The world 
in which and for which Schelling and Hegel wrote is no more 
the same world in which Kant and Fichte built their systems. 
The year 1800 made this difference manifest. 


Kant was and ever remained a child of the age of Reason 
or Enlightenment. Although the Critique of Pure Reason 
hastened the downfall of that age, it was at the same time its 
most mature product. Fichte’s doctrine or theory of science, to 
be sure, foreshadows already the new century to a certain 
degree, but it still preserved the main principles of the Kantian 
philosophy. Fichte even overstressed and overemphasized the 
principles and thereby opened the eyes to their limit. 


While Kant is still a representative of the Enlightenment, 
Fichte embodies the spirit of that movement which is called 
“Storm and Stress” in literature, and which characterizes the 
transition from the age of Enlightenment to the romantic 
period. Fichte, however, was still loyal to the banner of Kant’s 
moral idealism. Like Kant, and even louder than Kant, he 
pronounced the freedom of the will as the highest of all princi- 
ples, and faith in the moral order of the world as a postulate 
based on that principle. 


Schelling resolutely left this ground. He shifted the centre 
of gravity from the ethical to an aesthetic idealism, from the 
respect of man as the moral agent to the cult of man as the cre- 
ative genius in art; from a spiritually democratic to a spiritually 
aristocratic creed; from a position that in its religious conse- 
quences was akin to biblical theism, although of course in a 
rationalistic interpretation, to a position that had some affinity 
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with naturalism and pantheism, and with the mythological reli- 
gions of paganism. 

What encouraged and inspired Schelling to dare this ven- 
turous leap from the place of ethical to that of aesthetic idealism 
was the imposing and commanding figure of his admired friend 
and model: Goethe. Goethe seemed to have achieved not 
only the perfection of classical beauty, he seemed also to re- 
present the perfection of man, man in his consummate form. 

A more radical and fundamental change can hardly be 
imagined, although it was the same tree of German Idealism 
that developed in three different appearances and forms. The 
metaphor of a tree may be permitted to compare Kant with its 
root, Fichte with its stem, Schelling with its leaves and blos- 
soms and Hegel with its fruit. Kant indeed was the seed and 
root of the whole growth of German Idealism, All its thoughts, 
its theories, its achievements are potentially already existent in 
his system. Fichte sprang up from Kant as the trunk springs 
from the soil. This system rises in a straight and bold line 
striving upwards; his thought is stern, but somewhat barren, 
strong but somewhat tough, and hard, lofty but not pleasant. 
Schelling on the contrary is rich and brilliant, colorful and 
always delightful. For him the stem unfolds into the manifold 
of various shapes and colours and displays its vigour in beauti- 
ful pomp of ever new and surprising productions. In Hegel 
the ripe fruit of the plant appears, full of strength and savour, 
condensing as it were and recollecting the whole tree in itself, 
and representing the seed for future growth. 

Of course, such an allegory should not be carried too far, 
or taken too literally, but it illustrates fairly well the unity and 
the difference between the main figures of German Idealism. 
It illustrates that Kant and Fichte belong to one another in a 
form more coherent than Fichte and Schelling, although Fichte 
dwells no longer in the subterranean depth of Kant. This 
philosophy seeks the light of a new speculative knowledge, but 
it does not reach it. It is only striving and longing for it. 
Schelling converts the strength and energy of the tree into a 
luminous splendour of many different systems. Hegel returns 
to the profundity of Kant, but now developed into a new self- 
sufficient and self-dependent organism. 
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2. MorAL-AESTHETIC 
A. Moral 


When we leave the realm of comparisons and metaphors 
and turn to the thoughts of the German idealists, we can des- 
cribe the contrast between the two main phases, that before 
and that after the year 1800, in different ways. I, pointed out 
already that Kant and Fichte emphasize the ethical or moral 
aspect. They are idealists, because they believe in ideals as 
the summit and end not only of life but also of thought. 

(a)+ Ideals - reality. 

The opposition between reality and the sphere of ideals 
is basic in their systems. Reality as the realm of objects, as 
the world of sense, as that. world that the natural sciences 
explore and explain is not ultimate, it is not the All, or the 
Universe. 

Besides this visible or phenomenal world there is another 
hemisphere, the realm of aims and ends, of purposes and inten- 
tions, of duties and ideals. This practical world is by far more 
important, not only to us as willing and acting beings, but also 
to the thinking mind. For the thinking mind has to recognize 
and to acknowledge that duties and ideals cannot be derived 
from facts and events. They form a class of their own, a sphere 
that lies beyond the horizon and the reach of the natural 
sciences and of their merely theoretical knowledge. They are 
not objects of perception, they have to be conceived as objects 
of volition, as goals of the striving and longing will. 


((b) Reflection on practical principles. 

Kant and Fichte therefore are practical idealists. The phi- 
losopher has to adopt the place and the point of view taken by 
the common man who pursues his tasks, discharges his duties, 
and who feels responsibility for his actions and deeds. The 
common man is the moral man, however immoral his life may 
be, however he may fail to comply with his duties. For philo- 
sophy has to trust the principles which underlie the conscious- 
ness of the common man. 

It is the business of philosophic thought to find out these 
principles, for the common man does not reflect upon them, he 
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does not analyze his own consciousness, precisely because he 
is engaged in his practical affairs alone; the common man is 
the man of action, not the man of thought. But the philosopher, 
although he is obliged not to act practically but to think theoret- 
ically, nevertheless should analyze the practical consciousness 
and construe in theoretical terms the position of the men of 
practice. He cannot succeed, if he does not take into account 


the principles of action, and he can never exceed or transcend 
these principles. 


(c) Causality-Freedom. 


There is an ultimate gulf between natural causality and 
moral responsibility, between natural necessity and moral free- 
dom, between phenomenal reality and ethical ideality. No 
speculative artifice, no metaphysical intuition, no dialectical 
method can ever bridge the gulf between these hemispheres. 
To our insight and thought, to our philosophic knowledge the 
gulf is final. Therefore we must base all our reflections and 
conclusions, all our principles and propositions on the funda- 
mental and original truth of this duality. All we can say is, 
that it is our duty to instil the ideal into reality or to make the 
content of the ideal efficient and powerful in our will and in 
our actions. The distance between the brute facts and the 
ideal goal ¢annot be diminished or even annulled by any re- 
flection or by any conclusion; it cannot be overcome by thought. 
It can be overcome only by the energy and the steadfastness 
of the will. 


B. Aesthetic 


Quite a different picture prevails in the second period of 
German Idealism. No longer the practical issues, the ideals 
of the moral man, the principles of volition and action dominate 
thought, but instead intuition and imagination, contemplation 
and speculation assume supremacy. Man is a genius, is more 
than other mortals are. He is akin to God, he is divine himself ! 
The marvellous spell, the splendour and mystery of a master- 
piece points to the divine origin of its maker. The great poet ina 
particular sense is created in the image of God, he is himself 
a creator, as God is the poet of the world immanent in his 
Word. Schelling in his system of 1800 conceived of poetry 
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as the model, measure and standard of philosophic speculation; 
he transformed the practical or ethical idealism of Fichte, to 
which he ardently adhered in the beginning of his career, into 
an aesthetic idealism. 

In Emerson's essays we find the American echo of this 
romantic creed. Emerson, like Schelling, insisted that the 
Beautiful is supreme. “In the eternal trinity of Truth, Good- 
ness and Beauty,” he says, ‘the Transcendentalist prefers to 
make Beauty the sign and head... The beauty of Nature re- 
forms itself in the mind, and not for barren completion, but 
for new creation. In art Nature works through the will of a 
man filled with the beauty of her first works. The world thus 
exists to the soul to satisfy the desire of beauty. This element 
I call an ultimate end. Beauty in its largest and profoundest 
sense is one expression for the universe. God is the all-fair.”’ 


3. INTUITION AND THOUGHT 


The idealism of the first period of German Idealism 
centered in the ideal or in the ideals of striving and action; 
that of the second period in the idea or in the ideas of intuition 
and thought. This contrast did not appear for the first time in 
the story when it arose as a conflict between the German 
Idealists. It is an old struggle that was renewed on a new 
metaphysical level and in new conceptual forms. The con- 
trast between Platonism and Aristotelianism is, though not 
exactly the same, very much akin. Plato's idealism culminated 
in the idea of the Good which is higher than anything that 
exists, and which is the idea of an ideal, the idea of a permanent 
goal, the model and pattern of all human planning and acting. 
The idealism of Aristotle, on the other hand, concerns not the 
ideals of action, but the structure of existence itself, the ideas 
which form and animate the real substances and which actual- 
ize themselves within the real processes of nature and of his- 
tory. 

In the Middle Ages a similar contrast and conflict divided 
those who held that the will of God is primary to his intellect, 
or in other words, that God himself is a practical idealist, from 
those who insisted that the intellect is superior to the will, that 
there is an eternal ideal order not only within the spirit of God, 
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but also in his creation, and that this order is the highest sub- 
ject of philosophical and theological speculation. 


4. DEVOTIONAL - INTELLECTUAL 


When we consider this universal, historical antagonism, 
we can fully comprehend and evaluate the far-reaching conse- 
quences implied in the crisis of the year 1800. However, there 
is an even deeper and greater historical antagonism that reap- 
pears in the collision of the idealism of Kant and Fichte and 
that of Schelling and Hegel, an antagonism not only of philo- 
sophic schools, but of diametrically opposed tendencies within 
the Christian civilization, I might call them the devotional and 
the intellectual tendency. From the very beginning these two 
currents were present in Christianity, one represented by the 
life and faith of the community, the other by Christian dogma 
and doctrine of the theologians. 

The ethical idealism of Kant and Fichte vindicates the 
supreme right of faith, of course in the form, not of Christian- 
ity, but of a faith based on moral reason and moral autonomy. 
The aesthetic and speculative idealism of the second period 
culminates in the theological logic of Hegel, which pretends 
to be the logic of that Logos who was in the beginning and was 
with God and was God, and by whom all things were made. * 
Coleridge, who was strongly influenced by the ethical idealism 
of Kant and Fichte, but also by the aesthetic romanticism of 
Schelling, after a period of serious inner conflicts, finally re- 
jected the speculative systems *of Schelling and Hegel alto- 
gether precisely because he regarded theology as a danger for 
the life of faith. In the Aids to Reflection he says: ‘This 
was the true and first apostasy — when in council and synod 
the Divine Humanities of the Gospel gave way to speculative 
systems, and religion became a science of shadows under the 
name of theology.” ° 


5. REFLECTIVE - INTUITIVE 


The contrast between the two periods can be conceived 


4 The logic, Hegel says, is “God as he is in his eternal essence before 
the creation of Nature and of a Finite Spirit’ (Vol. I, p. 60). 


5 op. cit., p. 126. 
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still in another way which concerns the method of the systems. 
When transcendental idealism was first introduced to America 
the so-called Transcendentalists of New England, guided by 
Emerson, depended completely without knowing it, on the 
version of Schelling. Emerson was impressed by the intuitive 
method which corresponded best with his poetic enthusiasm 
and his deification of nature. But he believed that Kant him- 
self had used this method and that the term “transcendental 
idealism’ was coined by Kant precisely to designate this 
method. 

Mentioning Kant as the founder of Transcendental Ideal- 
ism, he writes: ‘The extraordinary profoundness and preci- 
sion of that man’s thinking have given vogue to his nomencla- 
ture in Europe and America to that extent that whoever belongs 
to the class of intuitive thought is popularly called at the present 
day Transcendental. * Historically, nothing can be more re- 
mote from the truth than this statement. The character and 
spirit of Kant’s critical philosophy is utterly opposed to any 
intuitive thought, In fact, Kant most definitely and explicitly 
excluded such a possibility. Human knowledge either rests 
upon sense experience or upon reflection and analysis of this 
experience, but it can attain to no kind of intuitive knowledge 
whatever. On the contrary human reason is restricted and 
barred from any comprehension of the things-in-themselves 
precisely because it is not intuitive. Kant even circumscribes 
the idea of a problematic divine intellect by assigning to it the 
capacity of intellectual intuition which the human mind does 
not possess, 

Emerson probably never really studied Kant, but learnt 
about him from Coleridge, and Coleridge himself is not at all 
clear, when he refers to the transcendental method. Coleridge, 
as is well known, laid stress on the distinction between under- 
standing and reason. Here again he confused reason and in- 
tuition as if both could be identified. But this is not the point 
in which the first period of German Idealism fundamentally 
varies from the second period. 

Kant designates as reason not an intuitive power of man, 
but rather the capacity of conceiving the ideals or those ultim- 


® Modern Libr. Ed. p. 93. 
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ate goals of knowledge which can never actually be reached, 
although they determine the direction and close the horizon of 
all human cognition. The root of reason, Kant therefore insists, 
is not theoretical, but practical, not intellectual, but moral, not 
intuitive, but active. Reason is at bottom willing and striving 
in the field of knowledge and science as well as in the field 
of volition and life. 


Fichte began to speak of an intellectual intuition as the 
source Of philosophic insight. But he did not mean a special 
kind of knowledge that would disclose the inner nature of 
things, the hidden ground of the Universe or something like 
this; he merely insisted that reflection and analysis is not based 
on outer sensation, but on inner intuition. He, even stronger 
than Kant, maintained the position that not intuition but action 
is the pith and core of the human Ego, and the only basis of 
the whole fabric of idealism, This idealism was therefore not 


intuitive, but moral, practical, and directed toward the ideal of 
absolute freedom. 


Only Schelling in his system of Transcendental Idealism 
presumed that the philosopher should avail himself of an intui- 
tion which is able to grasp the original unity of all opposites in 
the absolute consciousness. And Hegel went even one step 
farther. He asserted that intuition penetrates into the core of 
ultimate reality, and that it can construe a system of absolute 
knowledge. In a way Hegel returned to Kant. For he recogn- 
ized that intuition alone is helpless and that the claims of a 
merely intuitive knowledge cannot be vindicated by reason. 
He therefore synthesized the intuitive and discursive method 
in his dialectic. There is no insight based on intuition alone. 
Every immediate knowledge is also to be mediated by analysis 
and reflection. Hegel called this synthesis of intuitive and re- 
flective, reason, and therefore his position that of reason, while 
he despised the method of Kant as that of the mere under- 
standing. Coleridge was deeply impressed by the distinction 
between understanding and reason. But he did not discern 
that this distinction was not at all the same in Kant and his 
successors. 
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Il 
The Conflict between Fichte and Schelling in 1800 


In the foregoing lecture I delineated the general character 
of the contrast between the position of Kant and Fichte and 
that of Schelling as presented in The System of Transcendental 
Idealism. Today I will describe the contrast, and particularly 
the controversy fought out between Fichte and Schelling, more 
in detail. Besides the system of Schelling an important and 
influential] book was published in the same year by Fichte, 
The Vocation of Man. Schelling in his system made the first 
comprehensive attempt to defend his own position in its dis- 
tinctive peculiarity by stern methodical means over against 
the great system of Fichte, first published in 1794 under the 
very inadequate title Wissenschaftslehre. While Schelling’s 
system was written for professional philosophers alone, Fichte 
on the contrary addressed himself to all readers, as he said, 
“who are altogether able to understand a book.” 

Fichte in 1800 had already passed the zenith of his historic 
career as a speculative thinker. Although he continued to 
lecture privately on the first principles, thereby transforming 
his metaphysical system from year to year, the books he pub- 
lished showed him henceforth only as an orator and educator, 
as a philosophic politician and a speculative prophet. Schel- 
ling, on the other hand, was just about to ascend the throne of 
metaphysics proper. To use the phrase of John Hutchison 
Stirling : ‘‘Fichte... had two philosophical epochs, and if both 
belong to biography, only one belongs to history.” * The year 
1800 draws the line just between these two epochs. From 1794 
until 1800 Fichte exercised absolute authority in the realm of 
metaphysics,* though by 1799 he had to resign his chair as pro- 
fessor in Jena because of alleged atheism. 

To be sure, Schelling began to rival his older and learned 
colleague in the University of Jena already before 1800. He 


7 The Secret of Hege#, I, p. 21. 

*’ How great and dreaded his authority still was in 1800 can be seen 
from the fact that Schleiermacher in his review of The Vocation Of Man 
did not dare to criticise this book as severely and as ruthlessly as he con- 
demned it privately (cp. my book Von Kant bis Hegel, vol. Il, p. 68, fn. 2). 
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lectured on the philosophy of nature, and the students were 
irresistibly attracted by the powerful voice of this young teach- 
er. Nature as conceived in the mind of Schelling ceased to 
be the mechanical order of material molecules ruled by the 
principle of causality and subject to mathematical equations. 
It was no longer the nature investigated and interpreted by 
Galileo and Newton, nature as the object of the natural 
sciences. It became instead the object of philosophy interpret- 
ed by speculative thought. This-new idea of Nature had little 
in common with the concepts underlying the Critique of Pure 
Reason. It was more akin to the picture given in Goethe's 
sketch bearing the title Nature. Schelling’s view transfigured 
as with a magic wand the world of sense phenomena into a 
living being. No longer was mathematics the privileged instru- 
ment for deciphering the book of nature; it was rather intellec- 
tual intuition assisted by transcendental reflection. Nature 
was no longer opposed to the world of our human conscious- 
ness. The secret of nature and the secret of our consciousness, 
Schelling proclaimed, is one and the same secret, it is the central 
and all embracing secret of the universal soul. The human soul 
and the soul of the world are different not in kind, but only 
with respect to the stage of development in which the creative 
ground of all existence manifests itself. 


The soul of nature forms and transforms itself according 
to the stages of its evolution. It strives after a certain goal as 
the human soul also does, and on its way it produces ever new 
phenomena, ever new effects as it gradually approaches its 
final end. There is an inner antagonism in nature as well as 
in the human Ego; the universal soul is alive only because it is 
divided against itself and endeavours to unite itself. This unity 
in difference or this difference in unity is the source and prim- 
eval condition of all activity and of all life. Opposite forces 
bear up the fundamental and original unity of nature; all pro- 
cesses in the universe, all movements, all changes occur only 
because of this inner discord, this internal strife. Nature works 
to reconcile herself, to overcome the antagonism of her poles, 
and thus to produce a perfect balance, a perfect harmony with- 
in herself. Matter and energy, magnetism and electricity, light 
and sound, the system of the stars as well as the chemical pro- 
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cesses, gravitation as much as molecular forces have to be 
understood as manifestations of the same supreme principle 
that constitutes their inner soul. But the highest stage to 
which nature rises, is the world of organisms. Here the crea- 
tive stream of productions sesults in a living unity in which 
al] other natural substances and processes are bound together. 
The organism is the most advanced attempt of Nature to 
achieve her supreme end : the unity and harmony of herself. 


Of course the plurality of organisms, the contrariness of 
the sexes, the complexity of different functions and processes 
within every individual organism, the struggle for self-conser- 
vation and self-propagation, the tension between the organic 
and the inorganic world, the exposure of all living beings to 
disease and death, all these features demonstrate obviously 
enough that even the amazing perfection of the organic struc- 
ture and the wonder of life do not yet represent the final goal 
of the World Soul. Nature produces in the living organism 
her highest products. By reconciling the antagonistic poles 
of existence Nature achieves her most perfect form. But even 
so, this form is still utterly defective and imperfect. Nature 
is eventually compelled to transcend herself. It is on the stage 
of Mind that the universal soul aspires and attains to higher 
and ever higher good actions. 

This famous philosophy of nature worked out and published 
by Schelling in the course of the years from 1798 to 1800 pre- 
ceded The System of Transcendental Idealism. Fichte could 
believe and perhaps believed for a certain span of time that. 
Schelling, who had begun to think and to write as Fichte's 
admirer and disciple, still adhered to the fundamental principles 
of the Lore of Science even at the moment when he built up his 
philosophy of nature. It is a matter of fact that Schelling him- 
self, in the first rapture evoked by his new discoveries, did not 
yet fully recognize the abyss that opened between him and 
Fichte. 

And yet, Schelling was already abandoning the position 
of Fichte when he set out to philosophize about nature. It is 
strange irony in the development of German Idealism that the 
fruit of Kant’s careful and considerate restriction of human 
knowledge, his limitation of reason by means of reason, i.e., the 
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main result of his critical theory, became only an incitement to 
the boldest adventures human reason has ever undertaken. 
The key to this riddle is given us by reason itself. There is an 
indomitable and radical impetus in all knowledge not to stop 
before we arrive at the absolute fulfillment of its expressions, 
i.e., at the full truth. 


All sceptical considerations, all attempts to draw a line 
between the realm of what we can and of what we cannot and 
shall never know confront an intrinsic difficulty. If there is such 
a line how can we find it out, and if we cannot find it out, how 
can we assert that it exists ? Even if it should be true that the 
possibilities of our human understanding are limited, the pos- 
sibility of knowing this limit also seems to be excluded. We 
can know only what is within our compass; but to know where 
this compass ends would imply standing simultaneously within 
and without it. Only he who has transcended the frontier can 
become aware of the frontier, but then it is no longer a frontier 
for him. 

This intrinsic difficulty became the motive for an ever 
growing enlargement of knowledge until at the end Hegel's 
Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences proclaimed that 
there is no possible limit at all to our knowledge. No one has 
more vehemently and more passionately wrestled with the 
intrinsic difficulty of drawing a line between the realm accessible 
to knowledge and that inaccessible to it than Fichte in his Lore 
of Science. Fichte recognized that this task was much harder 
than Kant had guessed. He recognized the full scope of the 
contradictions in which thought engages if it dares to draw that 
all-important line. 

Fichte envisaged the dangers looming behind his own 
attempt. He felt that the limit of knowledge seemed to vanish 
inasmuch as the effort to grasp it was increased. He also saw 
the consequences that would inevitably result, should human 
reason succumb to the temptation of denying this limit. For if 
man imagines he has overcome in principle all barriers of knowl- 
edge, then the gulf between humanity and deity, between fin- 
itude and infinity, between imperfection and perfection can 
no longer be acknowledged and respected. Man then is tempt- 
ed to deify himself and to repudiate the existence of any Being 
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higher than himself. Man's religious awe and humility thus 
was at stake. Faith was imperiled. 


Realizing the tremendous weight of his responsibility as 
a thinker, as a man of conscience and of faith, Fichte strove 
to warn Schelling and to keep him within the limits of finite 
knowledge — within the confines of human possibilities. But 
at the same time he himself experienced the driving impulse of 
Schelling’s speculative intuition and the persuading force of the 
philosophy of nature. In this mood and in this situation he 
wrote his little book of 1800. The trend of thought there devel- 
oped is not as straight forward and cleaily directed towards 
a definite goal as the writings before 1800. Still it is the work 
of a master of philosophic meditation and argumentation, and 
it even contains some of Fichte’s most fervent and most stirring 
utterances. 


The Vocation of Man has three parts. Fichte depicts at 
first the position of pre-Kantian metaphysics. He calls this 
chapter Doubt. Before Kant metaphysical knowledge con- 
cerned the nature of things, not the nature of knowledge itself. 
It was based upon the presupposition that thought can succeed 
in construing the structure of being and in comprehending 
ultimate reality. But the more successful we are in this direction, 
the less can we understand ourselves. To the eyes of the under- 
standing everything is conditioned by everything. The system 
of knowledge, if completed, is and must be a system in which 
necessity rules without any restriction whatsoever. In such a 
system freedom and action have no place; they lose their true 
meaning. Therefore an “intolerable state of uncertainty and 
irresolution” is the consequence. 

The second part of Fichte’s treatise has the title Knowl- 
edge. Here Fichte outlines Kant’s theory of knowledge which 
turns the focus of metaphysics from the objects of knowledge 
towards the knowledge of the objects, or in other words, which 
inquires no longer into the nature of things but instead into the 
nature of the knowing subject or the thinking self. This new 
type of metaphysics is sceptical therefore as to our ability to 
know ultimate reality, but it has an excellence and an advantage 
lacking in the former, pre-Kantian position: it delivers man 
from the bondage of necessity; it shows the ascendency of the 
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centrality of the consciousness, and thus it defeats doubt and 
restores the legitimate right of will and action. 

But this is not yet the whole haivest of the new position. 
In saving the true meaning of freedom and the right of the per- 
sonality thought opens a new horizon. While it destroys the 
illusions of metaphysical knowledge, it rehabilitates the claims 
of faith. The third and last part of Fichte’s book is headed: 
Faith. It is in this chapter that Fichte advances a good deal to 
meet his younger fellow thinker whose philosophy of nature in- 
cited the ambition of knowledge anew and led a path to new 
possibilities of reconquering the lost terrain. 

Fichte insists that not knowledge but faith alone can visu- 
alize the ultimate nature of things. None the less he borrows 
the colours of his picture from the Schellingian palette. In a 
letter dated December the 27th, i.e., at the end of the fateful 
year 1800, Fichte writes to Schelling ® that he is well aware 
of the ‘‘needs of the time’ urgently demanding an ‘‘enlarge- 
ment of the Transcendental Philosophy even on its very prin- 
ciples," and that he has given some hints of that purpose in 
his Vocation of Man. He even goes so far as to concede that 
man as an individual originated from Nature, if we understand 
Nature not as the object of the natural sciences, but as the 
intellectual idea underlying the phenomena of sense perception. 

Fichte describes the content of faith in words that strangely 
deviate from the frame of ethical idealism and approach the 
intuitive contemplation prevailing in Schelling’s System of 
Transcendental Idealism '’. But he does not completely forsake 
his ethical position. Faith suggests a new appeal not only of 
our duties and our moral activity as related to the infinite Will 
of God, but it grants us also a new vision of the world of 
sense. Whereas Fichte in all his writings before 1800 strongly 
emphasized that this world is ultimately nothing but the occa- 
sion of moral action for the free will of man, he now teaches 
(or preaches) that faith inspires us to look at the objects of 
sense perception with other eyes. 

By faith we do not only perceive the world in the light 
of our duties, we penetrate through error and deformation into 


®Cp. Von Kant bis Hegel, Il, p. 133. 
Cp. Lc. p. 73 f. 
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its inner truth and beauty. Nature is not only the raw-material 
of the moral edifice at which we as moral beings aim and for 
which we act, it is divine in itself, a living Universe that veils 
and reveals the life and the power of the Infinite. Fichte sud- 
denly exchanges the style and tone of the thinker for those of 
the praying worshipper: ‘Sublime and Living Will! named by 
no name, compassed by no thought! I may well raise my soul 
to Thee, for Thou and I are not divided.” 

And he continues: “The life... clothed to the eye of the 
mortal with manifold sensuous forms, flows forth through me, 
and throughout the immeasurable universe of Nature. Here 
it streams as self-creating and self-forming matter through my 
veins and muscles, and pours its abundance into the tree, the 
flower, the grass. Creative life flows forth in one continuous 
stream, drop on drop, through all forms and into all places 
where my eye can follow it... All Death in Nature is Birth, 
and in Death itself appears visibly the exaltation of Life. There 
is no destructive principle in Nature, for Nature throughout is 
pure, unclouded Life... Death and Birth are but the struggle 
of Life with itself to assume a more glorious and congenial 
form” and so on. One would think it is no longer Fichte who 
speaks, that Fichte who disdained the world of sense. One 
would think it is Schelling or perhaps even Emerson who has 
written these lines, not Fichte. 

While Fichte thus in the Vocation of Man tried to catch 
up with Schelling’s Philosophy of Nature, Schelling himself 
finished and published the system in which he, with one daring 
leap, presented a solution of the problem of how the Transcend- 
ental Philosophy can be enlarged to meet the “needs of the 
time.” He transfigured the philosophy of the knowing and 
willing consciousness into a philosophy of the creative genius 
in the realm of fine arts. Nature accomplishes her greatest and 
her finest product in producing the artist, for it is in the sphere 
of artistic beauty that the opposite poles of existence are per- 
fectly integrated into one harmonious whole. Nature and Mind 
cooperate to this end. Their intrinsic identity is thereby revealed. 
The work of beauty therefore presents us with the moral and 
pattern of that perfection at which philosophy itself aims. It 
sets forth an image of ultimate reality. 
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The philosopher can accomplish his own work only by 
imitating the artist. He has to depart from the idea of an ori- 
ginal consciousness in which the conflict between opposite 
forces necessarily arises; and he has to disclose the steps taken 
by that consciousness in overcoming its original disunity so as 
to reunify itself. In such a way philosophy can demonstrate 
why and how the divisions of sensation and understanding, of 
theoretical and practical reason, of the world of sense and the 
world of ends, and all the contrasts within nature as well as 
within mind came from a primordial disintegration. 

This whole method is justified ultimately by the testimony 
of Art, for Art shows us ostensibly that the opposites of the 
finite and the infinite, of the visible and the invisible, of the 
sensuous and the spiritual are at bottom united and can there- 
fore be reunited by the artist in his work. This work is there- 
fore the highest triumph of man and the greatest achievement 
of that universal mind which appears in all the forms of Nature. 
"To the philosopher,” Schelling jubilantly announces, “Art is 
supreme, because it as it were opens to him the Holy of Hollies, 
where in everlasting and origina] unity there burns, as it were 
in one flame, what is parted asunder in nature and history, and 
what in life and conduct, no less than in thinking, must forever 
flee apart. The view the philosopher artificially makes for 
himself of nature is for Art the original and natural. What we 
call nature is a poem which is locked up in strange and secret 
characters. Yet, could the riddle be disclosed, we should rec- 
ognize in it the Odyssey of the mind which, strangely decisively, 
in seeking itself, flees from itself.” "' 

Science has therefore as far as possible to return to poetry. 
The means most appropriate to this purpose would be a new 
mythology, for in mythology science and art were originally 
united. “As to how,’ Schelling concludes, ‘a new mythology 
— which cannot be the invention of the single poet but of a 
new generation, as it were representing only a single poet — 
can itself arise, is a problem the solution of which is to be 
expected only from the future destinies of the world and the 
further course of history.’ Schelling points here to a favourite 
idea of the early romantics, an idea which has today for us 


11 Tr. by W. Wallace, in The Logic of Hegel, Prolegomena, p. 161. 
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an ominous sound, as the destiny of the world and the course 
of history has been deeply and badly influenced by a new 
mythology opposed to biblical faith and its moral principles. 
It cannot be denied that there is a certain historical connection 
between the idea so ardently propagated by Schelling in his 
system of 1800 and the faith of contemporary Germany, 
although it would be foolish to call Schelling to account for 
what happens today, 

The system of 1800 however has its historic significance 
not only in that it foreshadows the decline of the Christian 
faith in Germany and the insanity of Nazism, but also within 
the development of German Idealism. For it is the first attempt 
to establish that kind of idealism which would at the same 
time be a realism. Kant and Fichte pronounced the idealism 
of the Ideal, particularly the moral Ideal; Schelling and Hegel 
promoted the idealism of reality as such, of the ultimately Real. 
The absolute idea actualizes itself eternally. It is not only an 
ideal towards which man strives, that man labours to introduce 
into the real world and into his life; it is eternally realized, it is 
eternally present. The absolute Idea, Hegel insists, is not so 
weak as to represent a mere “ought”, it really exists and works 
and is operative in all things real. 

This view seems to agree better with Christian faith than 
the Idealism of the Ideal; it seems to be more religious than 
the merely moral creed. Indeed Hegel was convinced that his 
system had brought about the full reconciliation between phil- 
osophic speculation and religious revelation, between finite man 
and divine infinity. “Hegel,” James Hutchison Stirling pro- 
claims in his noteworthy book The Secret of Hegel, “is the 
greatest abstract thinker of Christianity and closes the modern 
world as Aristotle the ancient.””'* However, we have to 
remember the tension between the Christian faith and the 
Christian dogma, the life of the saints and the systems of the 
theologians. Even if it should prove true, that Hegel is the 
greatest abstract thinker of Christianity, still he cannot be 
called a Christian thinker for the simple reason that he regarded 
theology as the kernel of Christianity. Faith necessarily suf- 
fers from such an evaluation. 


12 Vol. I, p. 116. 
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Moreover, one may rightly doubt whether Hegel was 
really a Christian theologian, for he seems to deny any distinc- 
tion between God and the Logos, and pretends to construe the 
Logos in a merely logical way. Too much of romanticism and 
zstheticism is included in this attempt, to allow of it being 
accepted as a theological logic of Christianity, 

In the year 1800 Hegel was nearer to the genuine Gospel 
as the original message of Christianity than he was as the 
author of the Logic and of the Encyclopedia. In that year he 
wrote down the latest of his early theological writings. 


Ill 


The Early Theological Writings of Hegel and the First 
Systematic Formulation of his Philosophy in 1800 * 


A. SILENCE 


The year 1800 has a significance in Hegel's development 
as well as in that of Fichte and Schelling. But while Fichte in 
that year began his career as a philosophic tutor and educator 
of the German nation, and Schelling rose to the leading place 
in the realm of metaphysics, Hegel worked in silence and still- 
ness, writing for the sake of his own self-clarification and self- 
elucidation though looking forward to the day when he would 
take his part in the great discussion going on in the Germany 
of those years. Five years older than Schelling, he was not 
only more learned but also of deeper metaphysical experiences 
than his comrade in the theological Seminary at Tiibingen. But 
he developed much slower and hesitated for a longer time to 
express himself in the form of systematic thought. In 1800 he 
made the first attempt to this purpose. 


B. Wuat AHEAD? 


Hegel had followed the course of philosophic events with 
the keenest interest, but he had not yet decided upon his own 
position in the tremendous struggle in which Fichte and Schel- 

* Hegel’s Early Theological writings have been translated recently 
by Professor F. M. Knox (St. Andrews University, Scotland}, and will be 


published, together with an Introduction by the author of these lectures, 
at the Chicago University Press. 
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ling were engaged. Would he support the moral idealism that 
pronounced the primacy of will and action or would he be 
persuaded by Schelling that the man of genius, the poet, the 
artist is called upon to deliver the most adequate, the deepest, 
the ultimate interpretation of existence ? Would he adhere to 
the method of careful epistemological considerations and con- 
clusions or would he agree with the claims of an intellectual 
intuition that directly and by authority of an immediate vision 
seizes ultimate truth? Would he restrain the ambition of 
speculation or would he push it to its uttermost ? 


C. THEOLOGY 


All these fateful questions may more or less consciously 
have moved and stirred the metaphysical soul of the young 
man, but they had not yet shaped his thoughts or coerced his 
mind to give definite answers. He was still engrossed in his 
theological studies and he tried hard to understand the meaning 
of Christian faith and its implications for the understanding of 
life and world, of man and history. He had diligently read the 
ancient thinkers, especially Plato, and he had eagerly pursued 
the unfolding of the Kantian and Fichtean philosophy, but he 
also had with passion and enthusiasm observed the light of the 
political revolution kindled in France and expanding over 
Europe. He and his friends in the Seminary, Holderlin, Schel- 
ling and others had danced around the Liberty trees by night 
and had secretly sung revolutionary hymns. 


But most of all he was impressed by theological thoughts 
and occupied with innermost spiritual problems. He felt from 
the very beginning of his philosophic meditations that the root 
of all decisions in metaphysics was of a religious and mystical 
nature. 


The contribution made by Hegel to the vast edifice of 
German Idealism originates from this conviction. While Kant 
was foremost a scientific mind even as an ethical idealist, while 
Fichte was a man of action and command, a teacher and a 
preacher, while Schelling was at bottom a poet and a visionary, 
Hegel was a theological thinker transformed into a metaphysi- 
cian. 
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D. History 


Besides his theological interest, but intimately connected 
with it, an awareness of the importance of history characterizes 
his mind and thought. As a theologian he was also and at the 
same time an historian; and as an historian he was also and 
at the same time a theological thinker. The greatest philosophy 
of history ever achieved, ensued from this coalescence. Met- 
aphysics and history were inseparably bound together in all his 
conceptions. This is the source of Hegel's immense speculative 
power and of his gigantic effort to disclose the meaning of 
life and world. The combination “of the theological and the 
historical focus of thought resulted in a new kind of metaphys- 
ical method called dialectic. It was this method that exercised 
a tremendous influence upon economic, social and _ political 
thought and action in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
and that finally altered the picture of the world fundamentally. 


E. GREEK AND CHRISTIAN 


In the early writings, which he began to write when he 
was still a student in the Seminary, we can discover the steady 
growth of his metaphysical views and of his dialectical method. 
(Published for the first time in 1907, these writings are about 
to be printed in English for the first time.) The contrast 
between Greek religion and Christianity is the point of depart- 
ure in these writings. Hegel is disquieted by this contrast. 
This heart is tossed between the extremes ofa faith that is his 
by birth and tradition, by inclination and studies, and of a 
faith that was not then alive, but which still had many tempting 
treats, and which seemed to correspond with sacred feelings in 
his own breast, but for which the modern world and Hegel's 
own period have no place and use. Naturally it is this secret 
and strange allurement that appears to prevail in his papers 
which he never wanted to publish. There he could unbosom 
himself and attempt to find out the right point of view from 
which a just comparison was to be made. 


In these writings Hegel is not only an historical observer 
of two opposite kinds of religion and worship, but also a man 
passionately engaged in an inner combat, the outcome of which 
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was to have a theoretical as well as a practical implication. Not 
the past alone, not even the present alone, but the future of 
religion was at stake. Not his personal attitude alone, not his 
personal faith and thought only, but the faith and thought of 
all mankind was in question. In other words, the eternal truth 
was the target of Hegel's intentions and the goal of all his 
theological and historical meditations and reflections. 


F. Beauty - Mora.ity 


Behind the theological and historical screen, a systematical, 
a metaphysical antagonism ‘loomed. Was not the Greek world 
the world of beauty and poetry, the world of imagination and 
enthusiasm, while the Christian world was dominated by moral 
standards and a dogmatic creed? In other words, did not the 
mythological religion of the Greeks agree with the esthetic 
outlook alive in the German poets, the outlook that found its 
metaphysical interpretation and exaltation in Schelling’s system 
of 1800; and did not the Christian religion basically agree with 
the principles and the spirit of Kant’s and Fichte’s moral ideal- 


ism? The religious ideal therefore was also a metaphysical 
issue; both had to be dealt with at the same time. To which side 
was Hegel to turn eventually ? Or was there a way of recon- 
ciling the extremes and of building a system that would satisfy 
both the ethical and the esthetic claims ? 


Indeed, this was the highest goal that could be reached. 
But how was it to be approached ? Of course, this question was 
not raised in the mind of the young thinker with clarity and 
determination. Schelling had not yet written his system of 
1800. The conflict between Schelling and Fichte had not yet 
broken out; it was only smouldering beneath the surface of 
their writings; the two thinkers themselves did not yet recog- 
nize its depth and width. But the year of the outbreak was near. 
The atmosphere was laden with electricity, and it was in this 
atmosphere that Hegel put down his _ historical-theological 
thoughts. 

G. THREE PEriops 


We can distinguish at least three periods in the develop- 
ment of these thoughts. In the first period Hegel is over- 
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powered by the splendour and beauty of Greek religion. In 
the second period he yields to the influence of Kant. In the 
third period he tries to understand and to expound the Christian 
faith in such a way as to reconcile his enthusiasm for the ideal 
of beauty with his moral conscience and conviction. In this 
third period Hegel grows in stature as an independent thinker 
and begins to frame the basic conceptions of his future philos- 
ophy. The period ends with the sketch of a system written in 
1800. 


(a) First Period. 


In the first period Hegel depicts the Hellenic religion as 
firmly rooted in and intimately connected with the state and 
political institutions, the habits and morals, the imagination and 
the sentiments of the nation. It was not a book religion like 
Christianity, but a living religion. It was not a religion of 
dogma and moral commandments, but the expression of the 
people’s enjoyment of life and therefore interwoven with the 
people's festivals and amusements. It was a folk religion origin- 
ating from folklore and aiming at a transfiguration of the 


nation’s character and spirit. Therefore the deity was not a 
transcendent Creator, but was presented in the image of beings 
who resembled the Greek heroes and were their ancestors. Not 
a heaven beyond the visible world, but Mount Olympus was 
the domicile of these heroic figures. 


“Our religion,” Hegel writes, ‘takes pains to educate 
people as citizens of heaven whose eyes are always directed 
upward; thus the human sentiments become estranged from 
them.” '* “The charming, the beautiful, the sensuous colours 
are excluded by the spirit of our religion ...; we are too much 
prompted by reason, our mind is too much stamped by words 
as to love lovely images.’ '* “Alas,” he exclaims, “trom the 
distant days of the past an image comes before a soul possessing 
a feeling for human beauty for the greatness in the great. It is 
the image of people of genius among nations, a son of fortune, 
of freedom, an elect of fair fancy. He too was chained to an- 
other earth by the iron bond of necessity, but by the aid of 


18 NoAhl, 27. 
14 ibid., 24. 
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his feelings and imagination he so elaborated it, so refined and 
beautified it, and with the aid of the graces so entwined it with 
roses, that he was satisfied with these fetters, as if they were 
his own work, a part of himself.” *° 


(b) Second Period. 


In the second period Hegel studied the critical works of 
Kant seriously and we can early discover the traces of his read- 
ing. The most striking amongst these traces is a manuscript 
about the life of Jesus. There Jesus is presented as a loyal 
disciple of Kant who teaches his fellowmen the practical phi- 
losophy of the German thinker, who praises pure reason and 
who relies upon the moral autonomy of man. It is a strange 
paper, indeed. Jesus taught men, we hear, ‘to revere the eternal 
law of morality and Him whose holy will cannot be affected by 
anything but by that law.’ '* Hegel has Jesus preach: ‘Respect 
even in your enemy mankind, if you cannot love him.” '* Or: 
‘“Whereby you can at the same time will that it should become 
a universal law amongst men, on such a maxim act.””'* This is 
almost word for word Kant's categorical imperative. 

But we should not be deceived. Hegel knew as well as 
we know that Jesus never taught the principles of Ethical Ideal- 
ism. As in the case of Greek folkreligion so also in the case of 
the Life of Jesus Hegel meditated about different possibilities 
of positions, he brooded on the right way of life, on eternal 
truth. He considered opposite views and tried to compare and 
combine them. He aimed, not at historical fidelity and accuracy, 
but at an interpretation of historical forms of life and faith for 
the sake of present decisions. 


(c) Third Period. 


In the third period he finally came to a certain result. Greek 
and Christian religion are not as antagonistic after all as he had 
seen them at first. The Gospel is more profound than the ethical 
system of Kant. It contains certain features in common with 
the Hellenic ideal of beauty and certain others in common with 


15 ibid., 28. 
16 ibid., 78. 
17 ibid., 84. 
18 ibid., 87. 
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the gravity and sublimity of Kant’s idealism. In fact, it con- 
joins the true and eternal aspects of these opposite views. And 
thus it represents a third view superior to both the folkreligion 
of the Greeks and the rationalistic moral faith of Kant. If we 
call the position of folkreligion the thesis, that of Kant’s ethics 
the antithesis, then the third view, the view of the Gospel, is the 
synthesis and the climax of the whole trend of thought as it 
appears in the early writings of Hegel. 

This synthesis is not yet the final stage of Hegel's develop- 
ment, it is not yet the position of the mature Hegel who wrote 
the Science of Logic and the Encyclopedia of the Philosophic 
Sciences. But it is the basis of the later system and nowhere 
else can we observe so intimately the source of this system. 
This manuscript contains, as Dilthey rightly said, some of the 
most beautiful things Hegel has ever written. 


H. PANTHEISM OF LovE 


How did Hegel succeed with his new explication and 
elucidation of the Gospel ? The central point in his presentation 


concerns the idea of love. The synthesis to which he attains 
might properly be called a pantheism of love. Love is the nature 
of the deity and love reconciles the opposite elements within 
the theory of Kant as well as the opposite principles of ethical 
and esthetic idealism. Love is, briefly defined, the beauty of 
the heart and mind, an inner beauty that is weighter than the 
outer beauty of Greek images, and more human than Kant’s 
morality of reason. 

In Kant’s ethics man is divided against himself. He is on 
the one hand reason, on the other an animal. He is the com- 
mander, but also the crew in the ship in which he sails on the 
ocean of life. He is the will that wills the good, the good will 
or the moral will that obeys the moral law; and he is the mass 
of impulses, desires, wishes and inclinations which originate 
from man’s nature and which are not naturally subject to the 
will, but are to be subjected to the will. Thus man in the picture 
of Kant is never completely united in himself and with himself, 
he is never at rest with himself, he is never a ‘real person.” 

The teaching of Jesus and the way of his life concern pre- 
cisely this moral disunity. Jesus wanted to bring peace to the 
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inner man. The purpose of all his words and of all his deeds is 
to reconcile man with himself, man with man, and ultimately 
man with God. Love is the magical wand that performs this. 
It is not only a wand, it is also speculative principle, indeed it is 
the most comprehensive, the most exhaustive of all concepts. In 
the last analysis it is the definition of the divine in its pure 
divinity and therefore it is the key to the riddle of life and even 
of the universe, for the universe is universal life or a living 
totality. Theology at best is a pantheism of love. 


As long as man acts not by love but by obedience to the 
moral law, he is not free. Either the law coerces him to act 
in contrast to his inclinations, or the inclinations coerce him to 
act in contrast to the law. Love alone can transform the voice 
of the law into the voice of an inclination, and vice versa. Love 
is nothing else but moral reason transfigured into an inclination 
of the heart. Love thus overcomes the distance between the 
master and the slave in man’s own self and harmonizes his 
consciousness, But harmony is beauty. Love is a moral prin- 
ciple based on an esthetic conception of man. 

In this way Hegel unified the principles of Fichte and 
Schelling in the very year in which the conflict between them 
came to the fore. Fichte had proclaimed the primacy of the 
Good, Schelling proclaimed the primacy of the Beautiful. Hegel 
pointed out that the Christian love reconciles the Good and the 
Beautiful, the ethical and the esthetic idealism. 

Let me quote some characteristic passages of Hegel: ‘In 
love all thought of duties is overcome.” '* “Jesus demands 
removal of the sphere of legality, elevation of mind over the 
entire level of justice and injustice by way of love.’ *° Jesus 
taught virtues without any compulsion and servitude: modifica- 
tions of love.’ ** “Love integrates and completes the manifold 
of virtues, ... it is the living unity of all beings. All separations, 
all restrictions vanish in it... *? “Love does not imply an 
imperative... To love God means to feel that there is no 
barrier between one's own self and the infinite All of Life... In 


19 ibid., p. 268. 
20 ibid., p. 271. 
21 ibid., p. 293. 
22 ibid., p. 296. 
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this harmony the particular life does not dissent from the uni- 
versal life, rather they agree with one another.” ** 

Hegel concludes: “God is love, love is God. There is no 
other deity besides love — he alone who is not divine, who 
does not love, needs an image of God outside his own mind.” ** 
This pantheism of love is the basis of a manuscript which the 
editor has named: Fragment of a system. It comprises only a 
few pages. Hegel did not finish this first draft of his philosophy 
probably because the death of his father determined him then 
to go to Jena and to become an instructor in philosophy at the 
university at which Fichte had lectured until 1799 and at which 
Schelling was still lecturing. 


I. THE INFLUENCE OF SCHELLING 


In the year 1800 Hegel put down a manuscript that in a 
definitive way summed up his systematical views as hitherto 
developed and that also displays some features disclosing his 
approach to the system of Schelling. To be sure, Hegel never 
was a disciple of Schelling whom he had first met in the Tiibin- 
gen Stift. Schelling had, as has been said, ‘learnt before the 
public’ by publishing a series before he had reached maturity. 
In 1800, twenty-five years old, he was already a famous author 
and teacher in the University of Jena while Hegel was still a 
private tutor who had not yet published any book and was 
completely unknown. But in fact, Hegel was the more mature 
of the two thinkers. Although he had not yet worked out his 
own philosophic system, he had a deeper experience of the 
divine mystery and a broader general outlook and a wider his- 
torical horizon than Schelling ever obtained. 

Hegel developed slowly, Schelling swiftly, and so it hap- 
pened that Hegel for a while became the adherent of his farther 
advanced friend. In 1800 he appears to be influenced by the 
“Philosophy of Nature.’’ What he had called “Life” in his 
earlier manuscripts he now tries to understand from the point 
of a biological metaphysics. The mystery of the organic unity 
and the mystery of the Real as such coincide. The relation 


23 ibid., p. 296. 
24 ibid., p. 391. 
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between the whole of the organism and its parts is now regarded 
as the primordial opposition out of which all metaphysical con- 
tradictions arise. 


The organic unity conceived of as a special abstract element 
of the living being is not able to unify the parts. It is itself a 
part besides all the other parts. But in its true essence it is not 
such a part, but the whole of all parts. How can we conceive 
this relation? This problem is not confined to the individual 
organism, it is to be expanded to the universal organism or to 
the organic universe — to the All of Life, to ‘““Nature."” Hegel 
wrestles with the problem of reconciling the opposites — the 
same problem he had encountered in his interpretation of the 
Gospel. The Whole and the Parts, the Universe and the Indiv- 
idual, the Infinite and the Finite, the Unlimited and the Limited 
are united in the Whole, in the Universe, in the Infinite. How 
is this possible? And how can this all-embracing unity be 
comprehended ? 

It is the deepest and the oldest problem that Hegel now 
confronts. For a long time he had recoiled from it because he 
had felt its tremendous weight more strongly than any of the 
contemporary thinkers, perhaps more than any thinker since 
the great days of metaphysical speculation in ancient times. 
But now he could no longer push it back. It had gripped him 
fast and it held him in its clutches as long as he lived. 

Still he takes refuge in religion. Still he maintains that 
religion alone can present the key to this greatest mystery. The 
“self-elevation of man... from finite life to infinite life is reli- 
gion. We can call the infinite life a spirit in contrast with the 
abstract plurality, for spirit is not an abstract but a living unity 
of all the parts: their own living soul. It is not a mere unity 
called law and existing in thought only instead of existing as 
a living being. The spirit is an enlivening law intrinsically con- 
nected with the manifold that then is alive...” ** Philosophy 
has to stop short of religion..... It has to recognize the illus- 
sions generated by its own infinite and it has thus to place the 
true infinite outside its own confines.” *° 


2° ibid., p. 347. 
28 ibid., p. 348. 
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Philosophy cannot vie with religion. Spiritual life is life, 
not thought. The manuscript suddenly breaks off in the midst 
of this profound meditation, and we may regard this as symbolic. 
Hegel was not yet ready to finish this set of reflections. He 
strove to bring about a more satisfying — a more hazardous 


and audacious — solution, the most audacious indeed ever 
offered in the history of thought. 


RICHARD KRONER 
Union Theological Seminary. 











PRAGMATISM AND EXISTENCE 


The nature of pragmatism has been a subject of discussion 
ever since the movement began to attract attention. The 
account most frequently given, and the one which at first glance 
presents the strongest claim to acceptance, describes pragmatism 
as the method of thinking which defines meaning and truth in 
terms of the consequences of ideas in experience, or some of 
these. In this paper I shall first examine that conception, and 
then outline another. I shall urge, first, that the importance of 
pragmatism lies in its conception of reality as present existence, 
rather than in its method; and, secand, that in consequence a 
new theory of inquiry is needed, for which knowledge is the 
description of present existence, rather than the prediction of 
tuture experience. 

The rule for the determination of clear meaning was stated 
by Peirce in these words: “Consider what effects, that might 
conceivably have practical bearings, we conceive the object of 
our conception to have. Then, our conception of these effects 
is the whole of our conception of the object’’ (“How to Make 
Our Ideas Clear”, Collected Papers, 5.402). The idea of an 
object is the idea of its effects, of what it will do, and of what 
will happen to it, under various conditions. The idea or concep- 
tion is a definition, or a set of properties and relationships. In 
a more extended sense, it is also the set of implications which, 
as we say, follow from its definition. 

But we can also treat the idea itself as an object, and ask 
what effects it will have under the condition that someone 
believes or entertains it. The idea, like the object, will have 
effects, for as a habit of acting it is a natural object. 

Let us use the neutral word, consequences, to refer to 
either the logical implications or the natural effects of an idea, 
or to both together. The two classes, implications and effects, 
are mutually exclusive. Implication is a formal notion, having 
to do with the content of a concept or a proposition, or with 
what “‘follows’’ from them. On any theory, these are not sub- 
ject to change. We may accept or reject, make or discover, use 
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or define concepts; but a given concept has a changeless iden- 
tity and does not alter, for if it did it would no longer be the 
same concept. The same holds of a proposition. Effects, on 
the other hand, fall within the sphere of events. It is the differ- 
ence between being and becoming. But although they are dif- 
ferent, logical implications and natural events may meet in a 
single locus; for behavior, which has causes and effects, may 
also be logical. In view of this fact, let us divide the various 
possible consequences of ideas along different lines, into the 
logical and the psychological, 


By the first we shall understand the implications of ideas, 
or their formal structure, together with their embodiment in 
acts and habits. It is logical consequences in this sense which 
are intended when it is said that ideas are plans of action. By 
psychological consequences we shall understand all the differ- 
ences, both logical and non-logical, an idea makes in the exist- 
ence of the individual who holds it. They might also be called 
existential or human consequences. These two classes, unlike 
the others, are not mutually exclusive. The second includes 
the first, for logical consequences are also psychological, since 
we trace implications by mental processes, and sometimes act 
in accordance with them as suggested by circumstances. But 
not all the psychological effects of an idea are logical. A con- 
cept may arouse hope or fear, pleasure or pain in us; but these 
effects are not logical in the sense of being part of the conse- 
quences stipulated by the concept. Logical consequences are 


one division of psychological ones. Let us examine the two 
more closely. 


The logical consequences of an idea comprise its implica- 
tions and the habits of action to which it gives rise. These are 
not the same, but are closely related, according to pragmatism; 
they are distinguishable, but not separable. The implications 
of a concept are what follows from the definition. We may 
define an oak tree by such characteristics as type of bark, kind 
and shape of leaves, and their arrangement on the branch. 
Such a definition is neither true nor false, we say. That is, it is 
not a statement about nature, but the analysis of a concept. If 
we wished, the word, oak, might be made to refer to some other 
concept instead of the one we have chosen — to a larger or 
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smaller, or otherwise different set of characteristics. To call a 
tree an oak is to imply that it has the characteristics stated or 
contained in the definition; and the implications may be made 
explicit in propositions. If this is an oak, its leaves will have 
such and such a shape: thus we apply the concept. The char- 
acteristics are part of the effects, in the sense of the rule, which 
says that our idea of a thing is our idea of its ‘sensible effects,” 
of which leaf shape is one. How much we include in a concept 
is a matter determined by explicit definition, tacit usage, and 
practical utility. Our concept of an oak may include the fact 
that it will make good firewood; on the other hand, we may 
consider firewood a second concept. But leaf shape is also 
“another” concept. How much we include in the relational 
structure of concepts we associate with the word, oak, depends 
on choice and on usage. 

A definition is not a habit, but its use leads to a habit. 
Indeed, to have a concept at all is to acquire at least the begin- 
ning of a habit, even though it be only a tendency to picture in 
our minds and classify the tree we saw yesterday. Without 
such beginnings we have a verbal formula rather than a con- 
cept. But habits are of many different kinds, and practical 
bearings in the restricted sense may arise only under special 
circumstances. The fact that hardwood burns well may lead us 
to set to work at once, chop down the oak, and saw it up; but 
the rule does not say we will do so. It only says that we would 
tend to do so under suitable circumstances. 

The notion of logical consequences is embodied in several 
familiar statements. An idea is a plan of action; all distinctions 
of meaning are possible differences of practice; concepts are 
instruments by which we adapt ourselves to reality and pursue 
our goals. These statements suggest that for pragmatism formal 
concept and psychological embodiment are somehow two sides 
of a single fact. The relationship can be expressed in several 
ways. The ideal intensional implications of an empirical con- 
cept are endless, just as the effects of the empirical object in 
its natural interactions are endless. The same is true of the 
corresponding habit, which applies to an endless number of 
possible situations. But the concepts men entertain and use 
are in fact always limited, and in two ways. They are general: 
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they cover only certain types of condition, and leave the details 
beyond these indeterminate. They are vague: there are instances 
concerning which they are undecided — there will be cases in 
which our criteria do not enable us to say whether a tree is an 
oak or not. Habits share the same or analogous limitations; 
that is why we can not live by habit alone. This close relation 
between concept and habit might be stated in terms of the tra- 
ditional distinction between form and matter. An empirical 
concept is a form or relational pattern; a habit is its material 
embodiment. We find conceptual form embodied in matter, and 
biological matter exemplifying form in its behavior. 

The contrast between form and matter distinguishes con- 
cept from habit. Their connection may be illustrated by the old 
distinction between what an idea is and what it means. The 
idea is a relational, conceptual pattern, and also a psychological 
behavior pattern; it means or refers to sensible phenomena. 
The double pattern might be called, by an extension of meaning, 
the connotation of the idea; the sensible phenomena, its deno- 
tation. The double pattern points to, or is a sign of, or termin- 
ates in, sensible data; and it must include some criterion for 
determining to which of the many sense presentations of expe- 
rience it does refer. Conversely, the data are or rather become 
signs of the pattern, when they are interpreted. Thus we say, 
“That looks like a plane,” interpreting the speck in the sky in 
terms of a certain structural and behavioral pattern; and we act 
accordingly. A pragmatist may stress the general pattern, or 
he may stress the particular actions and sensible effects which 
it denotes in a given situation. He may regard form as more 
important than matter, or conversely. He may be primarily 
interested in connotation or, on the other hand, in denotation. 
Here there is room for difference of opinion. But if he accepts 
the notion of consequences, he must hold that the two are insep- 
arable, in the last analysis. 


The psychological consequences of an idea are of various 
sorts, Suppose that an economist anticipates a social catas- 
trophe, such as a world wide depression. He will form a more 
or less clear and detailed picture of the probable state of affairs 
which the predicted event will bring about. But, being human, 
he will also be affected with feelings of melancholy, pain, and 
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insecurity, to a degree which depends on the breadth of his 
human sympathies and the vividness of his imagination. He 
will also be moved to act in a direction and with a skill and 
vigor which are dependent on his abilities and personality. 
These are consequences of the believed idea on the man. Sup- 
pose, on the contrary, that he expects an era of peace and pros- 
perity. He will be equally affected, but in an opposite way. 
Instead of pain, he will experience contentment and a feeling of 
security. Instead of warning the public of what is to come, and 
exerting his energies to ward off the disaster, he will make plans 
of a different sort, and begin to carry them out. If ideas are 
doubted or contemplated rather than believed, their general 
effects may be much less; but they will still be present. For just 
as we draw on past experience in predicting the future, so is, 
for instance, the expectation of good fortune or disaster tinged 
with emotional qualities derived from experiences already under- 
gone. And the same is probably true, to a degree, of all ideas 
in their relations to all sides of our natures. How far these 
consequences extend, and how intense they may be, is not 
important for the argument. 

James pointed out that there is a sentiment of rationalitv 
in us, a sense of the intelligibility of the situation and the suffi- 
ciency of the present, marked by subjective feelings of peace, 
rest, and the absence of need for anything further in the way 
of explanation. To experience this sentiment is to believe, to 
cease doubting and questioning. He argued also that any philo- 
sophic idea which arouses this sentiment in, and is accepted 
by, many people must make appeal to all the important aspects 
of our natures — emotional, volitional, moral and religious, as 
well as logical and narrowly practical. He was speaking of 
philosophies, but what he said may be extended to all ideas. 
And whether he was correct about the conditions for acceptance 
or not, it is clearly true that ideas do affect us in many ways. 
All these ways together make up the significance the idea has 
for us. 

No classification of psychological consequences can claim 
finality. It must depend on a distinction of the various aspects 
of experience, and no enumeration of these can be complete, or 
perhaps even satisfactory as far as it goes. However, we can 
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formulate a triple classification which will be adequate for the 
present purpose. The conceived consequences of an idea may 
be divided into (a) logical or intellectual predictions of what 
will occur under assigned conditions — ideas are hypotheses 
or signs; (b) purposes entertained — this is suggested by the 
descriptions of ideas as tools or instruments, demands, claims, 
intentions, and plans of action; (c) satisfactions emotionally 
felt or anticipated. These kinds of consequences are obviously 
related in experience. For example, the occurrence of a pre- 
dicted event is accompanied by a feeling of satisfaction or intel- 
lectual fulfillment; and both the prediction and its positive or 
negative verification may be related to practical purposes. In 
terms of our earlier division, of these three classes (a) is the 
logical consequences, while all three taken together are the 
psychological consequences. 

Again, (a) might be called the theoretical consequences 
of the idea, while (b) and (c) together constitute its practical 
meaning. The theoretical or logical meaning of fire, for exam- 
ple, might include the conditions that rapid oxidation occur, that 
a certain temperature be attained, and that the process be char- 
acterized by flame, not merely glowing heat. Its practical mean- 
ing, on the other hand, might consist partly in the fact that it 
enables us to boil water, cook our food, and warm ourselves. 
We do not define fire in these terms, but it is satisfying to our 
active natures; we experience it as an adequate means to the 
fulfillment of ends. Its practical meaning lies, further, in the 
feelings of security, contentment, pleasure, pain, and terror 
which it arouses. The idea is the set of conceived theoretical 
consequences, but it also has practical ones. 

The notion of consequences also provides the basis for 
a theory of truth. If meaning is conceived consequences, truth 
is actual ones. An idea, or the proposition which explicates and 
asserts it, may be called true when its verifiability has been 
established by the observation of enough of the conceived con- 
sequences to make the occurrence of any of the others under 
assigned conditions probable, to the degree specified in the 
notion of truth. Theoretical truth will depend on the occur- 
rence of logical consequences, and practical truth will depend 
on the occurrence of practical consequences. 
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The concept of consequences defines pragmatism as a 
method. But the contention that meaning and truth are to be 
understood in terms of human experience goes beyond a method. 
As it has usually been understood, it explains thinking and 
knowing as aspects of human life. It makes thinking instru- 
mental, and all consequences, in a broad sense, psychological. 
And it presupposes a theory of human nature and existence. 
This theory pictures man as an organism living in its natural 
and social environment, with various needs and wants which it 
attempts to satisfy in its interactions with that environment. 

According to this account, thinking originated as a way of 
solving the problems presented by specific, environmental situa- 
tions, when other inherited or previously acquired modes of 
response proved inadequate, and when the organism had reached 
such a stage of complexity as to make the distinction of means 
and ends in activity possible. Like everything else in nature, 
thinking must justify its claim to continued existence by its 
utility. So its practical character has persisted, and constitutes 
the element of identity which runs all through the history of 
thinking, or at least through all normal thinking. Thinking is 
problem solving. And if it should be asked why our predictions 
so often succeed, this is the answer. Our theories work because 
they enable us to adapt ourselves to our natural environment. 
To facilitate adaptation is the function of thought, and theories 
which fail to perform the function disappear. 


But we should not speak as though hypotheses were crea- 
tions of the individual. The categories and criteria he uses are 
largely social in their origins; historically, he is derived from 
society, not conversely. Moreover, knowledge is defined in 
terms of public verifiability. This interpretation, therefore, 
assumes the reality of communication, and of other naturally 
existent selves. It goes beyond the method of consequences, 
for social inquiry is merely one activity in the life of society, 
and it is this life which is the real locus of experimental thinking. 

But man is more than a thinker. Because he is primarily 
an active being, thinking serves action. The basis of his life 
as a natural creature is needs and wants, and his activities are 
directed at their satisfaction. Some of these needs are practical, 
in the sense indicated in the discussion of consequences: they 
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are satisfied either by emotional experiences, or by the attain- 
ment of a purpose. Others are theoretical, and are satisfied 
only by the occurrence of logical consequences. We may say 
that good is what satisfies a practical need, and true is what 
satisfies a theoretical need. But while knowledge is theoretical 
in the sense of being defined in relation to logical consequences, 
it is of course practical as well, since it is an instrument for the 
attainment of purposes. 

The existence of natural objects is also presupposed in 
practical activity. We speak of objects of knowledge and in- 
guiry. But there is also the object of use, which is different 
from these; it is neither problematic nor conceptual. A mech- 
anic uses tools with which he is familiar from long habituation, 
to locate and repair a mechanical defect. The scientist may 
cace have constructed or learned to use his apparatus; but 
when he is experimenting, his attention is normally focused on 
some other problem. He takes his instruments for granted, and 
can use them just because he does not need to think about them. 
In the same way, every artist uses tools in the process of com- 
position. The tools we use are deposits of past experience; and 
in a sense we may be said to know them best of all, if ideas 
are habits. But if we consider the actual setting of inquiry, it 
is more proper to say that we know and inquire by means of 
them, than that we know them as objects. 

Thus the method of consequences makes a number of 
assumptions about the existence of man, society, tools, and the 
natural environment. 

There is one aspect of the theory of man that calls for 
special notice because of its relevance to the subject of values. 
That is the contention that a need for security is inherent in 
man, as much a part of him as the fact that he is a creature 
living in a world of change. But it can be satisfied in either of 
two ways. One is by the slow discovery of nature through 
experimental knowledge, and the limited but solid control it 
gives. The other is through magic, dreams, ritual, and al] the 
other emotional outlets through which man expresses his hopes 
and fears. The second is the path men long tended, and still 
tend, to take; for it is easier, and enables them to escape for a 
time from stubborn reality. But the security it yields is only 
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an illusion. And yet, though many emotionally derived ideas 
are not checked by facts, and may superficially seem to be 
divorced from practice, some at least meet the test of utility in 
another way. The dreams and fantasies men entertain in phi- 
losophy, religion, and art constitute a world that is closer than 
reality to their desires, and which they can control. And such 
fantasies may perform a practical function, if they are not exag- 
gerated, in giving man confidence to face the dangers of living. 
This is one way of ending doubt and fixing belief. But the 
time has now come when it is possible for man to control not 
only nature, but his own destiny as well; and the fantastic 
speculations which once had an excuse in the natural insecurity 
of primitive man, are now simply escapes from reality, or ration- 
alizations of a privileged social position. The task of pragma- 
tism lies precisely here: it must apply the method of conse- 
quences to human problems, and help to bring about a harmony 
of real existence and ideal values, through the use of appro- 
priate means for the actualization of intelligent, practicable ends, 

Some such theory of human existence has been assumed, 
even when not stated, in most accounts of the pragmatic 
method. But natural, social human life is a presupposition 
rather than a part, of the method of consequences. We must 
now consider the relation between the method and the theory 
of existence. Let us begin by asking with what human conse- 
quences the method is concerned. 

The rule for clear meaning stated above was formulated 
solely with reference to logical consequences. And, with the 
one important exception of William James, pragmatism has 
continued to define both meaning and truth in these terms. But 
if pragmatism is identified with logical consequences, its philo- 
sophical significance will be rather narrowly restricted, for it 
will in effect be identified with the experimental method. Be- 
cause he accepted the restriction, Peirce went so far as to say 
that pragmatism solves no real problems, but only enables us 
to eliminate unreal ones. Its purpose is the clarification of 
meaning. This is certainly one central function of philosophy. 
But it may be questioned whether it is the only one, or even 
the primary one; and Peirce himself did not so regard it. Tra- 
ditionally, philosophy has aimed at breadth as well as clarity, 
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and the attainment of the latter has been regarded by the great 
figures as the auxiliary to a constructive interpretation or syn- 
thesis. 

The breadth was introduced into pragmatism by James, 
when he widened the notion of consequences to include all the 
aspects of experience. An adequate philosophy must satisfy 
the whole man, not merely his intellect. The demands of the 
intellect must be met; but the final test of an idea is the extent 
to which it introduces harmony into experience, reconciling and 
relating all the diverse aspects. The effect of the change is to 
shift the emphasis from the future consequences of an idea to 
its present effects on the believer. The function of ideas is to 
harmonize conflicting tendencies and opinions, with a minimum 
of disturbance to the individual. Consequently, the idea gains 
acceptance which provides the greatest present satisfaction. 

The strength of this position is the strength of a compre- 
hensive view as against a narrow one; and in a philosophy, this 
advantage is tremendous. But comprehensiveness in this case 
entails a weakness, for in the attempt to formulate the notion 
of truth in human terms, James at times notoriously confused 
logical implications and practical effects. Theoretical and prac- 
tical consequences may occur independently, and it is quite 
possible that one kind will occur, the other not. In that case 
an idea may be true from one point of view, doubtful or false 
(or bad) from the other. Therefore an idea may satisfy us 
logically but frustrate us emotionally, or conversely. This would 
amount to a conflict between the true and the good; and the 
theory offers no principle by which it could be resolved, since 
it does not admit that any need has an unconditional claim on 
the individual. 

Instrumentalism may be described as an attempt to remove 
the confusion and the conflict without sacrificing the breadth. 
Dewey clearly and consistently adheres to the earlier definition 
of consequences; yet his conception of pragmatism is in a fun- 
damental and inclusive way humanistic. The conceived logical 
consequences of a concept, as an hypothesis about existence, 
constitute its theoretical meaning. But if it yields knowledge it 
also has a wider human significance, in the practical effects it 
may bring about in human lives and experience. In instrument- 
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alism, too, the ultimate significance of ideas lies in the contribu- 
tion they make to the organization and harmony of the present; 
for ideas refer to the present situation. The solution of a theore- 
tical problem involves the resolution of conflicting elements in 
the immediate, problematic situation; and an analogous resolu- 
tion occurs when the problem and solution are practical. How- 
ever, although instrumentalism avoids the confusion of theor- 
retical and practical consequences, there is another difficulty 
implicit in it. Not all problems, either theoretical or practical, 
are actually soluble in the present. And so far as thinking is 
instrumental, present intelligent action will in some respect be 
a means to future ends. But there are present ends as well as 
future ones; and this fact will sometimes result in a conflict 
between the competing demands of the future and the present. 

We must now consider the relation between different kinds 
of consequences, and in particular between the theoretical and 
the practical. Although pragmatism is concerned with the 
immediate, present situation in its theory of human existence, its 
logic is a logic of future experience. One of its fundamental 
premises is, that real existence is not given for knowledge. It 
-is impossible that it should be, for knowledge by definition 
states relations between present data and possible future ones; 
it is never simply descriptive of the present. An empirical state- 
ment with cognitive significance is essentially a prediction about 
the course of possible experience. Therefore pragmatism tends 
to assign theoretical consequences to the future. It tends to 
assign practical consequences, on the other hand, to the present, 
because value consists in satisfaction, and satisfaction is present. 
Value is immediate and consummatory, while knowledge is 
mediate and instrumental. Thus there is a tendency to identify 
the contrast between theoretical and practical consequences 
with the contrast between future and present experience. 

But this identification is by no means complete. In the 
first place, some theoretical consequences are present. This 
is recognized by Dewey when he describes judgment as the 
resolution of a problematic situation. The basis of this theory 
is biological processes, such as that by which the animal satisfies 
a need for food. The sequence of such a need and its satis- 
faction can often be described in terms of a single act and 
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situation. If logical processes have arisen out of biological 
through a continuous course of development, it is natural to 
suppose that they will exemplify the same characteristics; and 
this supposition appears to be confirmed in such cases as the 
intelligent removal of simple, mechanical obstacles to behavior. 
Consequently, the various phases of an act of knowing, from 
the first inarticulate awareness of a problem, through its ana- 
lysis and the formulation of an hypothesis, to the final testing 
of the hypothesis, are pictured as all falling within a single, 
present situation. Lewis also recognizes, in a carefully de- 
veloped theory, that predictions must actually terminate in 
present experience, if there is any such thing as empirical 
knowledge at all. Otherwise, there would be no basis in sense 
experience for the probability which is generally attributed to 
empirical knowledge. What he calls the terminating judg- 
ment makes the kind of prediction which can be conclusively 
verified, either positively or negatively, in a single, direct 
experience. However, both of these positions are consistent 
with the assertion that real existence is not given for knowledge. 
The verification of an hypothesis or terminating judgment is 
made in terms of sensory data. As Dewey says, the data of a 
problem are not given but taken, and may be mistaken; and 
the same is true of the data that verify an hypothesis. And 
for Lewis, terminating judgments are formulated in expressive 
language, which describes sensuous appearances without going 
beyond them. 


Just as some theoretical consequences are present, so some 
practical consequences are future. This is implied in the very 
distinction between means and ends. There is present in 
instrumentalism something of the utilitarian notion of a sum of 
satisfactions, gradually increased over an indefinite period of 
time. But practical consequences refer to the future in another 
sense. So far as our purposes are the expressions of ideas — 
and unless they contain a conceptual element they are not 
really purposes — they will inevitably share the future refer- 
ence of ideas. It has sometimes been said that while theoretical 
judgments can never be conclusively verified, practical judg- 
ments can be: theoretical consequences are endless, but pract- 
ical consequences are finite and exhaustible. It follows from 
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this that we may know something practically without knowing 
it theoretically. But this assertion, in effect, of two meanings 
of truth is not tenable. 

Let us suppose that a man is driving to New York, and 
finds the road blocked at a certain point, with a sign stating 
that a bridge is out. He remembers seeing a side road to the 
right some distance back, and from topographical and other 
indications, infers that it will eventually take him to a junction 
with the highway again. He turns his car around, drives back, 
and tries the detour. He finds the highway. The problem, 
it may be said, is solved, and the idea completely verified. But 
his problem is, to reach his destination; and are we sure that 
his destination is the city? It is certainly more than a geo- 
graphical location. It may be that the man is not driving to 
New York at all, except in an incidental sense; his real purpose, 
let us say, is to meet a friend, whom he may find by chance on 
a wrong detour, the place of meeting being quite incidental. A 
purpose is accomplished rather than verified. Yet it derives 
generality from the conceptual element it includes, and its 
accomplishment involves a practical judgment, explicit or im- 
plicit, which requires verification with respect to its practical 
consequences. Unless these consequences are restricted to a 
specific feeling of satisfaction, they will stretch out indefinitely 
into the future. If the purpose of the meeting is the performance 
of a friendly act, the meaning of friendship itself, as a practical 
relation, will call for further verification, in order that the pur- 
pose may be accomplished. 

Of course, we also have limited needs, ends, and desires 
which may be satisfied within a limited period of time. I now 
intend to open the door, and | do open it; | intend to write a 
letter tomorrow, and I do write it. My practical acts are com- 
pleted. But it is better in such cases to speak of expectations 
and needs, and of their fulfillment, than to speak of complete 
verification of a practical idea over a period of time. Limited 
purposes may be achieved, consistently with this theory, only 
if the purpose is a specific experience of satisfaction. Otherwise 
they could never be completely accomplished; for they are not 
merely accompanied by a judgment, but actually include a con- 
ceptual factor. 
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There is also a tendency in pragmatism to identify know- 
ledge with objective fact, and value with subjective satisfaction. 
Theoretical consequences are definitive of knowledge, and the 
object of empirical knowledge is real existence. But value is 
subjective in that it is an event in the life and experience of the 
valuing subject, and it has no existence apart from that subject. 
As part of the life of a natural creature, it is of course also an 
objective fact of nature; but it exists within the boundaries of 
the living organism. 

However, it appears that not all satisfactions are alike. 
To understand their status, we must distinguish two kinds of 
human needs, and recur to the two ways already mentioned in 
which men attempt to find security. One kind of need, such as 
hunger, is satisfied only by real objects; the satisfaction of 
these involves interaction with the real environment and adapta- 
tion to it. But there is another class of non-utilitarian needs for 
whose satisfaction the reality of the object is irrelevant. This 
class includes those needs which find an expression in art, 
philosophy, religion, logic, and mathematics. In the case of 
the last two, the object can not be a natural existent; but for 
none of them is this necessary, since anything that gives the 
individual the sense of comfort, peace, and security he needs 
will serve the purpose equally well. The first class of needs 
are directed toward reality; and real security is to be found 
through stabilizing their satisfaction. The second class are 
emotional in the invidious sense, and their satisfaction gives 
man a false sense of security by leading him away from reality, 
unless the imaginative nature of their objects is recognized, and 


they are put to practical use by experimental intelligence, as 
ideals for action. 


Yet pragmatists have also held that values are characters 
of the total situation, and therefore are objective. Qualities 
such as pleasant, harmonious, threatening, and cheerful are as 
objective as any others; and it is they that are values, for they 
are the objects in which satisfaction is taken. They can not be 
located in the subject any more than in the object: they char- 
acterize the situation as a whole. This view, it is true, is by no 
means consistently maintained. Value is more often defined in 
terms of the adjustment of the organism to external, physical 
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conditions; and this definition immediately leads to the con- 
trast between real and illusory satisfactions. The view that 
things felt, undergone, or appreciated are as real as things 
known, gives way to the theory that predictive knowledge is 
the only form of experience that reaches real existence. Only 
the objects of knowledge and of biological needs as socially 
modified are real; the objects of poetry and metaphysics and 
mathematics, of myth and communal feeling, have a different 
status. Nevertheless, the identification of theoretical and prac- 
tical consequences, or of knowledge and value, with the object- 
ive and the subjective, at times breaks down. 


What I have wished to show is, that there are grounds for 
holding that some theoretical consequences are present, and 
some practical consequences are objective. Therefore the dis- 
tinction between theoretical and practical can not be identified 
with either that between future and present, or that between 
objective and subjective. 


The concept of psychological consequences suggests an- 
other way of dealing with the relation. Its importance lies in 
the fact that it throws the emphasis on the present: the meaning 
of an idea is the totality of differences it makes to the individual 
who holds it. But because the logic of pragmatism is a logic 
of possible experience, it has seemed impossible to interpret 
truth in a similar way. To make the present the point of refer- 
ence for truth has seemed to involve the sacrifice of empirical 
knowledge, which points to the future. It has also seemed to 
involve the loss of such objectivity as values can possess, when 
defined in terms of satisfaction; for a present satisfaction, 
divorced from predictive knowledge, is also divorced from, or 
irrelevant to, objective existence. This is half admitted in the 
doctrine of the will to believe, which for that reason never car- 
ried conviction, and contained the basis for its own refutation. 
However, in the light of the above considerations, these objec- 
tions no longer hold; the present may be the locus of empirical 
truth and objective value. The way is open, therefore, for 
a conception of the present which will enable us to achieve 
breadth without sacrificing theoretical validity, and to relate 
value and objective fact. 
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For pragmatism, as we have seen, the clue to present exist- 
ence is the situation. It forms the existential setting for both 
inquiry and value. But the term, situation, can be understood in 
two quite different ways. When an organism is described as in 
a situation, acting on and being acted upon by its environment, 
the term is not a primary category. Nature is conceived as 
objects interacting; and it is the objects that are basic, even 
though they may be interpreted in terms of events. The situa- 
tion is derivative from them. To interpret pragmatism, in the 
phrase of Mead, as the philosophy of the present, is to take 
the situation as a primary category. The situation is the per- 
spective on existence of the individual within it. 

Now if we consider philosophical problems from this stand- 
point we can not describe experience in terms of the mind, 
concepts, and sensuous presentations. This language implies 
that the mind — or, according to another version, the individ- 
ual in perception — is presented with a field of given elements, 
from which it selects, and then organizes the material selected 
in accordance with its own principles of interpretation. But jf 
to be in a situation is inherent in the nature of the individual, 
there can not be a pure given, whether this is interpreted as 
crude, thick experience, or as sensory data which are the out- 
come of reflective analysis. The concept of the given denotes 
something that is unaffected by being experienced, something 
externally related to the processes of selection and interpreta- 
tion. But the active nature of the individual, as well as the 
nature of the objects, determines what is presented in his per- 
spective. What is immediately had contains something of the 
natures of both ourselves and the world as it is independent of 
our experience. This given world may be pre-analytic; but it 
is also, so to speak, post-synthetic. It is the outcome of a pro- 
cess. We are not directly aware of this process as it occurs; 
in the conscious subject which is aware of data it has already 
been broken up. 


From this point of view there is an explanation of the 
sensuous given. It is an aspect of a complex interaction, and 
to explain it is to describe the interacting elements which are 
its conditions. The most obvious of these are what we call 
subject and object. When I look at a building, what I see is 
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conditioned by my sense organs and the building itself. But the 
occurrence of the colored shape that presents itself to me 
depends on other aspects of the perceptual situation as well, 
such as distance, light, and the state of the atmosphere. All 
these factors constitute the present physical dimension of the 
situation. But the situation is also historical and social, for the 
subject of the experience is the whole individual, with a cultural 
and personal past. It is the social, historical individual who 
sees, not a pair of eyes. An individual with a different kind of 
past would see something different. But the object, too, as 
well as sense data, is within the perspective and conditioned 
by it. The building I see unreflectively is part of the immediate 
situation. For this reason, causal theories of perception are 
inadequate. The objects they. assign as the conditions of sen- 
suous presentations are themselves conditioned, so far as they 
are perceptual, 


If this account is anything like the truth, the question 
arises, whether there can be any knowledge which is valid 
beyond the immediate situation. The possibility of such know- 
ledge depends on our ability to analyze the situation itself, and 
the world as it presents itself. In inquiry we attempt to sort out 
the elements which are due to objects from those contributed 
by the subject. Thus it is true to say that philosophy is an 
analysis of experience. But it is at the same time a description 
of existence, for in the course of the analysis we discover fea- 
tures in the world as it presents itself, which are exemplified in 
processes beyond that of our own experience. Knowledge 
transcends the limitations of unreflective experience. 


The possibility of systematic philosophy, as well as objec- 
tive knowledge in general, depends on the fact that we can 
discern something of the character of things on the basis of a 
limited experience of them. The possible interactions of an 
object with the rest of nature are endless. Out of this endless 
number only a limited selection occur; and of those that do 
occur, we observe only a few, when we observe any at all. Yet 
from our limited observations and manipulations of objects, we 
are sometimes able to make significant statements about their 
properties and powers. 
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We do so by abstracting those factors in the interaction 
which are due to the object from those which have other origins, 
and in particular those which originate in us. The success of 
our inquiries depends on our skill in abstraction, and in gen- 
eralization, which depends on it. All our methods and tech- 
niques are directed at increasing our abstractive powers. And 
this is the meaning of objectivity, which is the ability to discount 
the part played in our initial, uncritical interpretations by our 
emotional attitudes and intellectual preconceptions, in order that 
we may see the object as it is. Our problem is, to disengage 
ourselves sufficiently from the situation in which we are involved 
to understand it. Philosophy here is like other inquiries. But 
since its aim is discovery of the completely generic aspects of 
things, it must strive for an even greater objectivity than inquir- 
ies whose aim is practical control in dealing with specific types 
of situations. The task of philosophy is to aid us in seeing the 
object as it is; whatever contribution it may make to human 
experience lies in this direction. It tries to strip off both individ- 
ual purpose and social convention, and any other interpretation, 
if there is any, which obscures the nature of existence by over- 
laying it with an outer coating. The aim of philosophic inquiry 
is not addition, but subtraction. This, however, is true of every 


intellectual inquiry to a greater or less degree; for abstraction 
is a kind of subtraction. 


But if knowledge is abstraction of the properties of exist- 
ence as it presents itself, we have passed beyond the notion of 
consequences altogether. Knowledge is a description of exist- 
ence, not the prediction of consequences. The notion of conse- 
quences will, of course, still have an important place, as it 
must in any theory of empirical knowledge; but it is no longer 
basic. To say that the truth of an idea is its consequences, or 
certain ones of these, merely means that the truth of an idea 
lies in the fact that it helps us to understand the world as we 
experience it. The logic of consequences fails to see this because 
it holds that the function of ideas is to lead the knower up to a 
sensuous presentation or qualitative experience. But what we 
want of ideas is primarily that they should lead us to the object 
itself. Here the logic of consequences has been misled by its 
theory of the practical function of ideas, as means for the 
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achievement of satisfaction. But even if it be granted for the 
sake of the argument that the aim of practical activity is satis- 
faction, the theory is mistaken. For in order to lead us to a 
satisfaction, an idea must embody something of the structure of 
the path we follow in order to attain it. The concept of how to 
get a cool drink, let us say, does not contain anything of either 
cold water or the cool, pleasant trickle we experience when we 
drink it; but it must contain some of the structure of the route 
to the kitchen, if it enables us to reach our objective. 


All the properties of things have implicit reference to some 
type of situation, though not all are relational in the sense that 
weight, for example, is relational. Bravery is an inherent trait 
of character; but we describe it as the disposition to behave in a 
certain way in the face of danger. To understand a property, 
we must see in what kind of situation it is displayed; then we 
may be able to see what the property is. 


Let us consider three cases. (1) An apple tastes sweet to 
me. The sweetness would not exist without a perceiver. Yet 
the apple would be sweet to any observer fulfilling certain 
conditions, and sweetness is one of its properties, as objective 
as weight or shape. (2) I find that a stick breaks when I bear 
down on it with a pressure of ten pounds. The property was 
discovered through the action of my arm upon the stick. But 
from the experiment I| infer that the stick would have broken 
when the same pressure was exerted on it, no matter what its 
source. The property of the stick is relational; but it is not 
relative to my experience, or to the experience of anyone like 
me. It exists in relation to any physical force which might oper- 
ate on the stick. It is what Locke would call a power, a power 
to be broken. Indeed, al] empirical properties are powers in 
this sense — powers to do or undergo. (3) Water dissolves 
common salt. I observe this to happen, and confirm it experi- 
mentally. But the meaning of the statement that salt dissolves 
in water is not possible experiences of mine. It is possible 
action of water on salt. Unlike the first example, the property 
has no necessary reference to me, or to an observer like me. 
Unlike the second, the operation through which the property 
was discovered did not involve my participation in the natural 
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interaction through which the property was displayed, but only 
observation of it. 

In all three cases an observer performs an experiment. But 
his role in each is different; and to define all the properties 
involved in terms of possible experiences is to ignore significant 
differences between them. To define even the first one in this 
way, as a permanent possibility of sensation, is mistaken, 
because the description calls attention to the sensation of sweet- 
ness, but fails to make clear that the sweetness is a property of 
the apple. In other words, it fails to explain the nature of the 
possibility. It is true, of course, that if a property exists it will 
be experienced under suitable conditions. But the property can 
not be defined in terms of possible experiences alone, because 
the possible experiences depend on an actual object, in this case 
the apple. It might be replied that the actual apple itself is a set 
of properties, each of them again consisting of possible expe- 
riences. But this is not the case; the apple and its properties are 
actual, and not merely possible. The tasted sweetness depends 
on the actual chemical constitution of the apple, and other con- 
ditions, at least some of which are not experienced. That they 
might be experienced is not the point. 


The experienced quality is not a subjective sensation, but 
belongs to the situation. Its dependence on the situation is 
direct. This dependence is not merely a logical connection with 
other experiences, of the sort expressed in the statement that 
if | bake the apple, its taste will alter. And it is not merely a 
causal connection, of the sort intended when we say that the 
apple was the cause of the sweet taste, implying that other 
agents than the apple might have caused the same taste. These 
kinds of connection are indirect or external, in the sense that 
their existence is not discoverable by an inspection of the quality 
connected. Both are involved in the fact that the apple tastes 
sweet. But in addition, there is a direct dependence of the 
quality experienced on the situation. By this I mean that there 
is a directly experienced or experienceable difference between 
tasting the sweetness of the apple, and merely having a sensa- 
tion of sweetness. The difference is intrinsic to the situations; 
this is due to the fact that the apple is given in the one case, 
but not in the other. In both cases, the sensed quality depends 
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on actual conditions. But when the perception is mistaken or 
illusory, and the sensation is, as we say, subjective, one of 
two circumstances holds. Either the conditions fail to include 
the object or some other factor essential to perceiving the pro- 
perty; or else they include a distorting element, for instance, 
indigestion in the taster. 

However, to say that an apple is given is not to say that 
it is completely given. If it was not given at all, ideas of it 
could not be suggested by the experience of it. On the other 
hand, if it was completely given, and as it is in independence 
of the situation, ideas of it would not be suggested either; the 
nature of the object would be directly and concretely presented, 
and there would be no occasion for conceptual interpretation. 
Neither of these two alternatives agrees with the perceptual 
#@pect of knowledge. Also, to say that a condition of a sensed 
quality is given i$ not to say that all its constituents are given. 
In my experience of the sweet apple, the apple is presented; but 
it does not follow that all the cells or molecuies in it are pre- 
sented. Furthermore, when the apple is tasted it is not given 
with the same clearness as the quality. But this is not surprising, 
since they are different kinds of entity. 

Extraordinary instances, such as the observation of distant 
stars, should not be taken as typical, in considering the sub- 
ject of perception. They differ in important respects from the 
kind of situation with which we are concerned here. When, 
for example, I have an experience which might be formulated in 
a statement such as ‘There goes John,” or ‘That is the library,” 
the temporal span of my perception does not succeed the span 
occupied by the transmission of the stimulus. The perception 
is an event, and the underlying physical and physiological con- 
ditions are series of events. But the sequences of simpler events 
which constitute the conditions are included within, or are 
phases of, the total event which is the perceptual situation; they 
do not precede it. We can not indiscriminately transfer the 
characteristics of events on one level to those of another level, 
and argue that because some events are successive, an event ol 
another sort, which is closely related to them, also consists of a 
succession of units. Therefore, if there are unitary events of 
different types, and if perception involves an interaction between 
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human organism and object, then the existence of media and the 
transmission of stimuli do not imply that the relation between 
perceiver and object is necessarily indirect. There may be per- 
ception of a present object. The existence of the object is not 
necessarily an inference from past causal conditions, or a con- 
struction of future possible experience. The object may be 
presently given. 

There will be elements that are common to the two expe- 
riences, tasting a sweet apple, and merely experiencing a quality 
of sweetness. There is at any rate a quality of sweetness pres- 
ent in both, which is the reason why both can be described by 
the same word. The quality exists in a context in each case, 
and can be abstracted from it. But it is experienced in its con- 
text, and its relations to the context are essential to the expe- 
rience, so that the experience is altered when the quality is 
abstracted. For this reason, to. say that the two experiences are 
the same is true only in the sense that the same quality can be 
abstracted from each, and that when it has been abstracted 
there remains no discernible difference between the two acts 
of apprehending it. 

Sensory qualities are objective, in the sense of character- 
izing a situation. However. the classical theory of primary and 
secondary qualities has a valid meaning. A secondary quality 
(or, to be precise, the idea of a secondary quality) is one for 
the occurrence of which some observer rather like the individual 
who actually experiences it is necessary. The apple is sweet 
only to organisms similar in constitution to myself. The mani- 
festation of a primary quality, on the other hand, may take 
place through the action of objects of very different sorts. The 
stick will break because of the pressure of a human hand, an 
iron weight, or a strong current of water. To define things in 
terms of possible experiences is to follow Berkeley, and regard 
all sensory qualities as non-objective, in the present sense of 
that term. This is as consistent a view of qualities as the one 
suggested here, but it does not explain their occurrence. 

The significance of the experimental method is that it 
enables us to discover the relational natures of things, through 
which they are participants in an endless number of possible 
interactions. From a limited number of observations of their 
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behavior or operations on them, we abstract some of their prop- 
erties. That we can do this is the chief postulate of the position 
I am suggesting. The property is not identical with its mani- 
festations. To assert that the property exists is not to assert 
implicitly an endless multitude of possible experiences. To. say 
that man is rational is not to say how he would behave in every 
conceivable situation. But if we understand what human ration- 
ality, or the rationality of a specific individual, is, and are given 
a hypothetical set of circumstances, we will be able to say some- 
thing about how a human being, or this particular person, would 
behave under those circumstances. However, the nature of an 
object is not exhausted by its relational aspects, though it is 
these that the experimental method is designed to discover. 

Value is to be analyzed in the same way as truth. The 
term value, like the term truth, here refers to concrete existence. 
We have been discussing empirical knowledge; we are now 
considering empirical good and evil. The question is one of 
concrete facts, not abstract concepts. In place of possible expe- 
riences we have to consider possible satisfactions. We call 
things good or bad; that is to say, we ascribe value properties 
to them. But the properties are not the same as the satisfactions; 
and just as things can not be defined in terms of possible expe- 
riences, so value can not be defined in terms of possible satis- 
factions, and for similar reasons. 

We are not concerned here with the general topic of value. 
We shall consider only the question, how the notion of the 
present situation bears on value, and what light it throws on 
the problems arising out of the distinction between subjective 
satisfaction and objective fact. This is a large restriction, for 
the situation is a relational concept, while value involves also 
the private and non-relational aspect of individuals. And in 
the last analysis the restriction can not be maintained, for the 
relational aspects of value are bound up with the others, just 
as the relational natures and properties of individuals are insep- 
arable from the non-relational. However, some statements can 
be made within the limits of the present discussion. 

Value can not be identified with a subjective, psychological 
satisfaction, because satisfactions are taken in objects, and are 
relative to their objects. As in the case of sense perception, so 
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here, the quality of the satisfaction is directly dependent on the 
situation. There is an intrinsic difference between the satis- 
faction felt in an imaginary object believed to be real, and the 
satisfaction taken in a real object. A man of dull perceptions, 
or perhaps even suffering from delusions, may believe that he 
is the object of respect and affection on the part of his fellows, 
whereas in fact they regard him with amused condescension. 
The belief gives him a sense of well-being and security. But 
his feelings differ from the somewhat similar feelings an indiv- 
idual will have whose relations with others are closer and more 
direct. Here again, identical elements may be abstracted from 
the two instances; but in the total situations the satisfactions 
differ, not only in their causes but in their intrinsic characters, 
as well. 

But there is another and more important matter to consider 
in connection with satisfactions. Value and satisfaction are not 
the same, for we can ask whether a satisfaction is good, or which 
of two satisfactions is better. The questions imply the exist- 
ence of a criterion by which present satisfactions are evaluated. 
One point of difference between value and satisfaction is that 
the first is total, while the second may be partial. But there is 
more than one totality to consider. We are looking for a stand- 
ard of value which will apply within the present; but the term, 
present, covers both individual and situation, and each of these 
is, in its own way, a totality. Consequently, two possible crite- 
ria of value suggest themselves. It may be said that good lies in 
the quality and organization of the total present situation, in 
contrast to some partial aspect of it. On the other hand, it may 
be said that the good for the individual is the realization of his 
total nature, rather than some limited interest or capacity. The 
existence of the two kinds of totality makes it clear why the 
nature of value is not exhausted by an analysis of the situation: 
value involves the individual, and the existence of most individ- 
uals, at any rate, goes beyond a single situation. And so in a 
general discussion of value we should have to ask what an 
individual is, and how individuals embody value. However, 
individual and situation are essentially related, for individuals 
develop and exercise their capacities in situations. Therefore 
here again we can say something, if not everything, about a 
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norm of value, in terms of the situation and within the limits of 
the present discussion. 


So far as the good of the individual lies in the development 
of his capacities, the situation can serve as a criterion of indiv- 
idual value, and the two totalities will coincide. But if the rela- 
tional nature of individuals extends to values, the good of one 
individual can not be indifferent to the natures of others, for 
they will meet in common situations. That this is true in some 
cases, at least, is implied in the statement that man is social, 
when it is made with moral connotations. And if it is true, the 
good of an individual can not be defined entirely in terms of 
the development of his own nature. It must have a relation to 
others, and perhaps ultimately to the whole of existence. Start- 
ing from the other totality, then, the situation will serve in turn 
as the criterion for individual development. The good of the 
individual will lie in activity in the situation, and the satisfaction 
it involves. And the better satisfaction will be that associated 
with the better and moge complete activity. The value of satis- 
faction is relative to the situation, and the action of the-individ- 
ual in it. 

Thus the separation between value and objective existence 
rests on two misapprehensions: first, that satisfaction is sub- 
jective; and second, that the good of the individual does not 
include a relational element, but is to be defined entirely in 
terms of his own experiences and states. 


The definition of value in terms of the total situation 
implies the inadequacy of certain familiar criteria. For example, 
it is sometimes said that the satisfaction is better which is more 
favorable to survival; or that the one is better which tends to 
generate further satisfactions in the future. In our example of 
the delusory and healthy satisfactions, the criterion of survival 
would usually be said to indicate clearly that the second satis- 
faction is the better of the two, since delusions are dangerous. 
But this has not been proved. If satisfaction is one thing, adapt- 
ation to reality another, it is logically conceivable that some 
delusory satisfactions might promote survival. The possibility 
can be denied only if the delusory satisfaction is at the same 
time inherently a separation from reality, and not merely contin- 
gently, through its relations to other events. An even greater 
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doubt exists with respect to the second criterion, for it is con- 
ceivable that a person who lives on illusions will be likely to 
experience more feelings of satisfaction over a stated period of 
time than one who does not. Which is likely to live longer is 
another matter, and raises again the question of the survival 
value of illusions. But both criteria carry us beyond the pres- 
ent, and so are unsatisfactory if the present is the ultimate 
locus of concrete value. They are attempts to compensate quan- 
titatively for the loss of reality involved in the notion of a sub- 
jective satisfaction. When value is located in the objective 
situation, they become superfluous as independent criteria. 


The taste of an apple and a feeling of satisfaction may not 
be very important, either in the experience of a person or in the 
world at large. Yet it is important to examine them, for they 
have played a prominent part in the history of philosophy, and 
for good reason. If philosophy is critical analysis, they will be 
very significant, for they are the end products of one kind of 
analysis. And if the aim of philosophy is to certify beliefs, or 
to facilitate their certification, such data will be crucial; for on 
critical assumptions the probability of their existence is higher 
than the probability of most, if not all, other entities and facts. 
Indeed, some would say that knowledge of them is certain. 
There is a tendency in critical philosophy to hold that the basis 
of probable, empirical knowledge lies in an experiential cer- 
tainty which is found in sensory data. But when critical analysis 
attempts to build empirical probability on a foundation of sense 
certainty, its aim is to bring empirical knowledge itself as near 
as possible to certainty. The ideal goal is a state of knowledge 
concerning evidence which would enable us to say, “It is certain 
that so and so is probable to such and such a degree.” For this 
reason, it is critical philosophy, rather than speculative, which 
today is engaged in the quest for certainty. 

The preceding interpretation of pragmatism has been made 
on the assumption that the primary aim of philosophy is not the 
analysis of experience and the validation of belief, but the 
description of existence; and that the unit of existence is some- 
thing quite different from sense data. But for that very reason, 
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it is essential to give some account of these entities in terms of 
the situation; for they, more than any others, resist such treat- 
ment. If it can be shown that their supposed certainty is obtained 
only by artificially isolating them from concrete existence and 
process, one of the greatest obstacles to the acceptance of the 
position advanced here will be removed. 


We approached this position by degrees. Beginning with 
the concept of the logical or theoretical consequences of an idea, 
we found that ideas also have practical consequences. The 
question then arose, how we are to understand the relation 
between these two. We examined two theories, one which 
related them as future and present, another which related them 
as objective and subjective. Criticisms of the theories led to 
the notion of the present, psychological consequences of an 
idea, which include both theoretical and practical. However, I 
maintained, this notion is untenable unless we pass beyond the 
notion of experienced consequences to that of experienced exist- 
ence. Therefore I have urged that present existence is the com- 
mon locus of both truth and value. If this should prove sound, 
it would open the way to an understanding of their relation. 
And it would constitute a refutation of the theory, so disastrous 
in its implications, that knowledge is something to be used, and 
apart from its use has nothing to do with good and evil. That 
theory rests on the distinction between objective fact and sub- 
jective value; and I have tried to indicate why the distinction 
is untenable. 


Pragmatism has always claimed to be empirical, and with 
right. But, as pragmatism itself has shown so clearly, to define 
empiricism adequately, and to adhere to the definition in phil- 
osophical inquiry, are not easy tasks. To be empirical is to 
follow experience and the facts. But what experience and which 
facts? According to the interpretation advanced here, the en- 
tities and facts which result from an analysis into sensory data 
are not enough, because the purpose of such an analysis is 
other than the chief purpose of philosophy. Sooner or later, 
philosophy must make an analysis of another sort. 


Otis LEE 


Vassar College. 











THE METAPHYSICS OF WILLIAM OCKHAM 


It may seen rather daring to speak and write about the 
Metaphysics of William Ockham. The judgment of historians 
of Medieval Philosophy should perhaps restrain anyone from 
such a venture. Time and again it has been stated that Ockham 
has no Metaphysics at all, or at least, that he has no right to 
have a Metaphysics. After all, according to these historians, 
Ockham's ‘‘accomplishment’”’ for Scholasticism has been to 
destroy the very foundation of Metaphysics. Ockham, we 
a.e told, does not admit universal essences, which would guar- 
antee unity and order amongst the confusing multitude of 
individuals. Furthermore, his conceptualism has forced him 
to sever the bond between the order of thought and the order 
of reality so that each order is left in hopeless isolation. If 
he does have anything that somehow resembles a metaphysical 
doctrine, it is nothing more than a badly disguised theologism, 
that is, a theology which uses a metaphysical language and 
thus gives the impression of being a philosophy. 

It is unnecessary to make a direct refutation of these and 
similar statements and insinuations which occur frequently in 
the fast growing literature on medieval thought. The fact is, 
Ockham does have a Metaphysics. It could even be called a 
well-developed Metaphysics. To show that this is the case, is 
already to refute completely the denials that Ockham has a 
Metaphysics. 

Basically, it is not simply a question of deciding whether 
or not there is a Metaphysics in the philosophical system of 
Ockham; it is a question of how Metaphysics will have changed 
after its submission to the catalytic operation of Ockham’s Con- 
ceptualism. 

This problem was formulated clearly by Ritter: 

Im einzelnen bediirfte es noch der genaueren Unter- 

suchung, wie sich Ockham auf Grund seines ‘ Nominalis- 


[ 59 ] 
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mus’ prinzipiell zu dem Problem der Metaphysik geste'!lt 

hat... ? 

This problem has been practically neglected by almost all 
those who have passed judgment on the Metaphysics of 
Ockham. Without taking into consideration the sequence of 
Ockham’'s thought they have usually judged his Metaphysics 
according to the standards of the very principles which Ock- 
ham had rejected. The result, of course was bound to be essen- 
tially negative. If, however, we stand with Ockham on his 
own ground, and evaluate his metaphysics in its own terms and 
in terms of its consequence for his own system and on its own 
value, quite a different picture will result. The value of Ock- 
ham's Metaphysics must not be ascertained by comparing it 
with other systems, but only by confronting it with reality, of 
which it claims to be the highest science. 

Ockham never denies the possibility of Metaphysics. He 
always speaks as if Metaphysics were something acknowledged 
by everybody to be there and about which everybody made 
intelligent statements. Hence he did not feel the need of prov- 
ing that Metaphysics is possible. After all whatever is there, 
is possible. A perusal of all his works, existing either in old 
prints or in manuscripts, has not yielded one passage in which 
Ockham has made it clear to his readers that he felt obliged 
to prove the right of speaking about things which transcend our 
experience. If he had any doubt at all in this regard it certainly 
did not concern his own position. He entertained serious doubts 
only with regard to the position of those who denied the uni- 
vocity of the term ‘‘being’. For he doubted whether they could 
come to any knowledge of God; and thus an important part 
of Metaphysics would be closed to them, namely natural theol- 
ogy. Hence our study cannot and will not offer any direct 
justification of Metaphysics, nor does it have the intention of 
burdening itself with the thankless task of explaining how it 
could happen that Ockham was termed or labeled an adversary 
or destroyer of Metaphysics. If, however, there is any justifica- 


' Gerhard Ritter, “Studien zur Spatscholastik” 1. Marsilius von Inghen 
und die ockamistische Schule in Deutschland, In Sitzumgsberichte der Heidel- 
berger Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-historische Klasse, 
Heidelberg 1921, 4, Abhandlung, p. 112. 
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tion needed, this justification in its most convincing form will 
be the presentation of Ockham’s metaphysics itself. And that 
we shall outline. 


When we study Ockham’s scattered remarks on physics 
or rather on metaphysical problems, we should always keep in 
mind, that the Venerable Inceptor never wrote a textbook of 
Metaphysics. In this he does not differ from) the other greet 
scholastics. However, St. Thomas and Duns Scotus have com- 
mented on the Metaphysics of Aristotle. Ockham did not do 
this. Yet, we know that he intended to write an exposition of 
the Metaphysics of Aristotle.* Circumstances already well 
known, prevented him from fulfilling his promise. For this 
reason we are confined chiefly to his theological writings for 
information about his Metaphysics. We have to collect his 
teachings on Metaphysics partly from occasional remarks, 
partly from entire questions found in his Commentary on the 
Sentences, his Quodlibeta, and to a lesser extent, in his writings 
on Logic and Physics. Our task will be to gather and recon- 
struct from these texts a synthesis which, it must be acknow- 
ledged, will necessarily suffer from a certain arbitrariness. 
Nonetheless it is intended not merely as a subjective reflexion 
on the texts of Ockham, but as a Metaphysics according to the 
mind of Ockham. 


Our presentation of Ockham’s ideas on Metaphysics or 
metaphysical problems will depart somewhat from the usual 
treatment of historical questions. We shall offer our own inter- 
pretation, but we also shall try to have Ockham speak for 


2 Ockham expressed this intention in his Expositio sup. lib. Porphyrii. 
sup. lib. Elenchorum and in his Summa Logice. 

For a list of non-political works on Philosophy and Theology, cf. 
Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M., The Tractatus de Successivis attributed to 
William Ockham. Edited with a Study on the Life and Works of Ockham, 
Franciscan Institute Publications, Philosophy series No. 1, The Franciscan 
Institute, St. Bonaventure, N.Y., 1944, pp. 16. 


We wish to emphasize that the Centilogquium attributed to Ockham by 
the Lyon's edition of the Commentary on the Sentences (4195) will not 
be used for our present study. In our opinion this work has not been proved 
to be authentic. Cf. our study on this work in Franciscan Studies (1941- 
1943). Any serious study on Ockham's Philosophy or Theology should 
avoid the use of this work for documental evidence. 
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himself, wherever the occasion may be given. Thus, the reader 
will be in a position to check our interpretation on the sources 
themselves. Since the texts of Ockham are not easily accessible 
and the available texts are not always in a trustworthy state, 
we shall publish them here in a revised edition based on the 
oldest manuscripts; for practical reasons we shall add an 
English translation. 


1. THE MEANING OF ‘BEING’ AND ITS DERIVATIVES. 


Before delving into strictly metaphysical problems it seems 
to be necessary to clarify Ockham’s terminology. There are 
certain terms which are commonly counted amongst those 
absolutely necessary for a metaphysical language. The term 
“being”, and its derivatives, belongs to them without any 
doubt, since Metaphysics is supposed to deal with being qua 
being. By first clarifying the notion of being we are adhering 
to the spirit of Ockham who seldom omits to determine the 
meaning of the terms of a problem before discussing the prob- 
lem itself. 


Our task in this particular case proves to be quite difficult, 
since we are dealing with basic notions, the meanings of which 
escape clear cut definition. 


The difficulty is increased by the fact that during the 
classical period of Scholasticism the Scholastics did not com- 
monly use an unequivocal and clear terminology. New terms 
were being introduced* and their meanings often remained 
fluctuating. And even if Scholastics seem to be settled on a 
definite terminology, yet critical differences will appear as 
soon as we try to confront the teaching of one of them with 
the teaching of another. Many a famous debate, we are con- 
vinced, goes back more to a difference in the use of certain 


’ Cf. the very illuminating philosophical and philological study of 
E. Gilson, “Notes sur les Vocabulaires de l'Etre’, in Medieval Studies, 
Vol. VIII, pp. 15P-158, Toronto 1946. Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies. 
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terms — a difficultas verbalis as Ockham would say — than 
to differences in the solution of the problem. ‘ 

For Ockham, as for every Scholastic philosopher, there 
are things given, that are independent of our thinking. We 
are aware of these things, we find them, we do not create nor 
produce them by our thoughts. He is a realist, since he admits 
the existence of things (res), even if no one thinks of them. 
Hence he is utterly ignorant of that idealism, according to 
which the objects of our intellect are thoughts or ideas and 
nothing more. As we have shown elsewhere, ° even the critical 
Aprioria of Kant is foreign to Ockham’'s thought. Ockham 
is a naive realist who firmly believes that he is in immediate 
contact with objective reality, with the things outside the mind, 
be they material or spiritual, and that our sense experiences 
are faithful representations of their objects. Consequently, 
he is convinced that the universe of his experience is composed 
of many things which evidently show a definite order. Of these 
things — which are individuals, substances or accidents — we 
can predicate some very general notions if we also use either 
names or demonstrative pronouns as subjects. 

Some of these general notions are now to be explained. 
They are properly speaking metaphysical notions, though they 
may have bearing on Logic as well. 


“Being” -“ Ens’. 
The term “being” signifies any thing and every thing that 


4 For instance the term “existence’” seems to be used in a different 
meaning by St. Thomas and certainly by Thomists on the one hand and 
by Scotus and Ockham on the other. When St. Thomas is said to admit a 
real distinction between essence and existence in the thing and Duns Scotus 
and Ockham consider this distinction to be a fiction, they are not using 
the same language. In our opinion, the Scotistic term “hacceitas' comes 
closer to the Thomistic term “existentia’, at least in the sense that the two 
terms mean the ultimate reality (actus ultimus) of a thing. However, Scotus 
identifies this ultimate reality with individualty, which according to St. 
Thomas and Ockham is not a distinct entity (or ‘realty’, in the terminology 
of Scotus). It ig evident from this that the historian has to face a rather 
involved terminology ! 


5 Cf. The realistic conceptualism of William Ockham, in Traditio, 
Vol. IV (1946) p. 307, espec. p. 312 s. 
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is given in this universe, be it outside or inside the mind. We 
could also say that “being” signifies any and every individual, 
if we equate “thing” (res) with “individual”.* Since we are 
at the systematic beginning of Metaphysics, which has to pre- 
suppose the knowledge of the term “being” and its significa- 
tion, we are able only to point at what is meant or signified by 
this term, as referring to any and every thing of our experience. 
We could likewise hint at the meaning of this term by saying 
that in a progressive process of generalizing abstraction we 
can reach a concept which is so general that it can be predic- 
ated about any and every thing that is in the universe. 

Whilst the first approach to a clarification of the notion 
of being is not explicitely developed by Ockham, — though 
he uses it, — the second approach is explicitly stated in the 
Summa Logicae, where it is linked up with the teaching on 
the univocation of being. We will not now refer to this text 
in order to deal with the doctrine of the univocity of being, 
but only to make evident that according to Ockham it is always 
possible for us to transcend two distinct concepts of distinct 
things and to form a concept which is higher than at least one 
of them and which can be predicated of both of them. If all 
distinct concepts are surpassed, the most common notion pre- 
dicable about things will be reached, to give us the notion of 
“being”. 

Let us now listen to Ockham himself : 

Summa Logice, 1.38. 

Circa ens autem est primo sciendum, quod ens dupliciter accipi potest : 
Uno modo accipitur hoc nomen ens, secundum quod sibi correspondet unus 
conceptus communis omnibus rebus predicabilis de omnibus in quid, illo? 


® Nunc logice loquendo tripliciter accipitur singulare et individuum. 
Uno modo dicitur singulare quod est una res numero et non plures res. 
Alio modo dicitur singulare res extra animam que est una et non plures nec 
est signum alicuius. Tertio modo dicitur singulare signum proprium uni 
quod vocatur terminus discretus. Quodlib. V, 12 (edit. Argent.). The third 
meaning is purely logical. However, strictly speaking we cannot equate 
“thing” with ‘individual’ in meaning, though they have the same extension, 
because “‘‘individual’’ is considered to be a necessary attrbute of a being. 
As such it belongs to the passiones entis and is related to the attribute 
“one”. Cfr. Ordinatio d.36, q.1 G-J. 


1 Some manuscripts read primo; also the edition. 
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modo quo transcendens potest in quid predicari. Quod enim omnibus 
rebus sit unus conceptus communis predicabilis de omnibus rebus, ex hoc 
persuaderi potest: quia si non sit aliquis talis conceptus communis, ergo 
diversis rebus sunt diversi conceptus communes, qui sunt A et B; sed 
ostendo quod aliquis conceptus est communior tam A quam B predicabilis 
de quocumque, puta C. Gratia exempli: Quia sicut possunt formari tales 
tres propositiones vocales: C est B, C est A, C est aliquid, ita possunt 
in mente tales tres propositiones formari, quarum due sunt dubiz et tertia 
est scita; nam possibile est, quod aliquis dubitet utramque istarum: C est 
B, C est A, et tamen quod sciat istam : C est aliquid. Quo dato arguo sic : 
Duz istarum propositionum sunt dubiz, et una est scita, et iste tres habent 
idem subiectum; igitur habent distincta pradicata. Quia si non, eadem 
propositio esset scita et dubia, ex quo due sunt hic dubia. Si habent dis- 
tincta predicata, igitur aliud predicatum est in ista: C est aliquid, quod 
non est predicatum in aliqua istarum: C est B, C est A; igitur illud pradi 
catum est distinctum ab illis. Sed manifestum est, quod illud praedicatum 
non est minus commune nec convertibile cum aliquo illorum, igitur est 
communius quam aliquid illorum. Quod est propositum, scilicet quod 
aliquis conceptus mentis alius ab istis inferioribus est communis cuilibet 
enti. Quod est concedendum; nam de omni ente vel de pronomine de- 
monstrante quodcumque ens potest idem conceptus mentis vere pradicari; 
sicut eadem vox potest de quolibet vere predicari. 

Non tamen obstante quod sic sit unus conceptus communis omni 
enti, tamen hoc nomen ens est equivocum, quia non praedicatur de omnibus 
subiicibilibus, quando significative sumuntur, secundum unum conceptum, 
sed sibi diversi conceptus correspondent, sicut super Porphyrium declaravi. * 

Ulterius sciendum est, quod secundum Philosophum 5° Metaphysice, 
ens dicitur hoc quidem secundum accidens, illud vero secundum se. Que 
distinctio non est intelligenda, quasi aliquod ens sit per se et aliud per 
accidens; sed ostendit ibi diversum modum predicandi unius de reliquo 
mediante hoc verbo est. Quod satis clarum est per exempla Philosophi, 
quia dicit quod dicimus : Musicum secundum accidens est iustum, et simi 
liter : Musicus secundum accidens est homo, et : Musicum dicimus edificare 
secundum accidens. Ex quo patet, quod non loquitur nisi de diverso modo 
predicandi alicuius de aliquo. Quia aliquid dicitur de aliquo per se, et 
aliquid dicitur de aliquo per accidens. 

Quod enim aliqua res non sit ens per se et alia per accidens, patet : 
quia nulla res est, quin sit substantia vel accidens; sed tam substantia quam 
accidens est ens per se; igitur etc. 

Hoc tamen non obstante aliquid predicatur de aliquo per se et aliquid 
per accidens. 

Similiter distinguitur ens in ens in potentia et in ens in actu. Quod 
non est intelligendum, quod aliquid, quod non est in rerum natura, sed potest 
esse, sit vere ens, vel aliquid aliud quod est in rerum natura sit etiam ens. 
Sed Aristoteles dividendo ens in potentiam et in actum, 5° Metaphysice, 


2 Cfr. Expos. dup. Porphyr. Cap. De specie, ad: Sed in familiis.. 
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intendit quod hoc nomen ens de aliquo predicatur mediante hoc verbo est in 
propositione mere de inesse non axquivalenti propositioni de possibili sic 
dicendo: Sortes est ens, albedo est ens; de aliquo autem non predicatur 
nisi in propositione de possibili vel wquivalenti propositioni de possi- 
bili sic dicendo: Antichristus potest esse ens, sive : Antichristus est ens in 
potentia; et sic de aliis. Unde vult ibidem, quod ens est divisibile potestate 
et actu sicut sciens et quiescens; et tamen nihil est sciens vel quiescens, nisi 
actualiter sit sciens vel quiescens. 





“Concerning “being”, let it be first known that “being” can be taken 
in a twofold sense : In one sense, the noun “being” is taken, insofar as there 
corresponds to it one concept which is common to all things and which can 
be predicated about all in such a way that it answers the question “What 
is it?’ and this in that manner, in which a transcendental can be predicated 
in answer to the question “What is it?” The statement, that for all things 
there is one concept common to and predicable about all things, can be 
‘persuaded’ by the following reason : If there is not such a common concept, 
then diverse concepts which are A and B are common to diverse things. 
However, I show, that there is a concept which is more common than 
both A and B and which is predicable about any of them, viz. C, for 
example : As the three spoken propositions : C is B, C is A, C is something, 
can be formulated, so likewise such three mental propositions can be for- 
mulated; of these two are doubtful and the third is known; for it is possible 
that someone doubts both : C is B, C is A, and that he nevertheless knows : 
C is something. With this assumption I argue in the following manner : 
Two of these propositions are doubtful and one is known, and all three 
propositions have the same subject, consequently they have distinct predic- 
ates. For if they did not have distinct predicates, then the same proposition 
would be known and dubious, since two are here supposed to be doubtful. 
If they have distinct predicates, then there is another predicate in this 
proposition : C is something, which is not predicate in one of these : C is B, 
C is A; therefore, this predicate is distinct from the other predicates. Yet, 
it is manifest that this predicate is not less common nor coextensive with 
at least one of them; consequently it is more than at least one of them: 
That was to be proved. viz. that some concept of the mind other than 
these less extensive concepts is common to every being, which must be 
conceded. For about every being or about the pronoun pointing at any 
being, a concept of the mind can be truly predicated as the same word 
can be truly predicated about everything. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there is a concept thus common to 
every being, the noun “being” is equivocal. For it is not predicated as one 
concept about all its possible subjects taken in their significative function; 
rather to the noun “being” there correspond diverse concepts, as I have 
explained in the Exposition of Porphyry. 

Furthermore it is known, that according to the Philosopher in the 
fifth book of Metaphysics [1.c.c.7; 1017a7] “being is spoken of in an 
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accidental manner; and, in itself.’ This distinction does not mean that 
some being is in itself and another in an accidental manner. Aristutle 
rather shows a diverse mode of predication of one about the other by 
means of the verb “to be’. That is sufficiently clear f 


from the examples of 
the Philosopher. He says: ‘We say: The musical in an accidental manner 


is just, and also: The musician is in an accidental manner a man, and: 
From this 
it is apparent, that he is speaking only about a diverse mode of predication 
of the one about the other. For something is said about something by 
itself, and something is said about something by accident. For, it is mani- 
fest, that there is not one such thing which is by itself and another that 


We say that the musical in an accidental manner is building’. 


is by accident, since there is no thing unless it is a substance or an accident; 
but both, substance and accident is a being by itself; therefore... However, 
notwithstanding this, something is predicated about another by itself and 
something by accident. 


Likewise, there is the distinction of being in potency and being in 
act. This does not mean that something which is not in the universe, but 
can be in the universe, is truly a being, or that something else which is in 
the universe, is also a being. Rather Aristotle in dividing ‘being’ in potency 
and act (in the fifth book of Metaphysics — 1.c.1017b 1.) has in mind 
that this noun “being” is predicated about some thing by means of the verb 
“is in a proposition merely about an actual state of thing and in such a 
way that this proposition is not equivalent to a proposition about possibility; 
for instance : Socrates is a being; Whiteness is a being. About something, 
however, ‘being’ is not predicated unless in a proposition about the possible 
or in a proposition equivalent to one about the possible; for instance 
saying: The Antichrist can be a being, or: The Antichrist is a being in 
potency. In like manner it is with others. Hence he declares in the same 
place, ‘that being is divisible by potency and act as that which knows and 
that which rests’; but nothing is knowing or resting unless it be actually 
knowing or resting.” 


Explanatory Remarks 


For an explanation of the difficult expression : Praedicari in quid and 
predicari in quale, we refer to Ockham’s explanation in his Expositio Aurea 
(Sup. Porphyr. cap. de gener, ad: A differentia vero). Something is 
predicated “in quale’, “in how’, as qualifying a subject or in the manner 
of a quality or attribute which answers the question : How is something ? 
For instance when we ask : How (qualis) is a man, we can answer: He is 
rational, or: How is a raven? we can answer: It is black. We are thus 
answering by something which is either a difference, or an accident or a 
property of a thing. All these predications are, generally speaking, “in 
quale’. However, as it is obvious from the examples, they do not predicate 
a predicamental accident. In fact, the distinction does not concern the 
predicamental line at all, that is the line of predicates about things, but it 
concerns the manner in which predicates are predicated. Where on the 
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other hand we predicate in the manner of a genus or species, we call the 
corresponding predication a predication in quid, since it answers the ques- 
tion: What is it? For if we ask: What is a man? we can conveniently 
answer: An animal. Thus we ask about the whole thing, when we ask 
“What, and do not ask about a qualification. However, we can also ask 
about a part: What is it? For instance if we see the quality whiteness, 
we can ask : What is it? and answer: It is color. Color is also predicated 
“in quid’, though it is an accidental form (according to the scholastics). 


Connotative predicates are predicated in quale, absolute predicates 
in quid. Since ‘being’, too, is predicated about the whole, though it is 
neither a genus nor a species, but precisely the subject, concerning real 
predication, “being” too, is said to be predicated “in quid’. And hence, 
Ockham says, “being” like any generic or specific or individual concept 
is predicated “in quid’, yet in that manner in whch a transcendental can 
be predicated because it is not a generic concept. 


Some mss. read: Primo modo predicandi per se. The form “ pra- 
dicandi per se’ is not the usual one. We usually read: dicendi per se. 
The first mode of saying something by itself about something is given, when 
the predicate defines the subject. For instance: Man is an animal. It is 
true, that “being” is predicated in the first mode, but not the other trans- 
cendentals, as one, true, good etc. For, though “being” is not a definitorial 
part (genus or specific difference) of any term or quiddity, nevertheless 
it is a kind of highest genus. Hence in saying : Unum est ens, Or: Man ‘s 
a being “ens” or “being” in these cases would be predicated in the first 
mode of predication. 

Either reading, therefore, makes sense, but we preferred the first, 
because it makes better sense. 

Ockham also mentions in this text, that in spite of the fact that there 
is one univocal term predicable about every thing, being is equivocal. The 
problem does not concern us now, since Ockham here refers to his theory 
about the meaning of the categories of Aristotle. According to Ockham, 
there are only two categories, which signify really distinct entities or 
absolute things, viz. substance and quality. Therefore, ‘being’ cannot be 
predicated about the other categories as about distinct entities. About this 
problem more will be said in our later discussion of the problem concerning 
the univocity of being. Ockham refers to: Expositio Aurea sup. Porphyr. 
cap. De specie, ad: Sed in familiis. 

Finally Ockham uses in the text the term “persuasio” in the form, 
“can be persuaded’. It means that his proof is not a demonstration in the 
strict sense, but yields “probability” or in modern terminology moral 
certitude. The proof is no demonstration since it lacks necessarily true 
premisses. 


The net result of this text is that the highest notion com- 
mon to all things and predicable about every thing in its totality 
and absolutely is the notion of “being”. It can, therefore, be 
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equated and is equated by Ockham with “thing”, “something”, 
and even with “‘not-nothing’. Ockham does not hesitate to 
equate it also with ‘reality’, since the abstract term, certainly 
in this particular case, is synonymous with its corresponding 
concrete term. 


Furthermore, we can gather from this text that “being” 
primarily signifies any thing that is in the universe. Hence in 
a proposition like this: Man is a being, the term “being” is 
used to signify and to stand for a thing which is a man. The 
proposition is true, therefore, if there is at least one individual 
which is a man. In this case the term “being” is used for an 
actually existing thing, here and now. However, the term 
“being’’ can also be used in propositions which are not of the 
present and do not express an actual or present state of thing, 
but which are of the future or the past or express a possible 
state of affairs, In such cases, too, the term “being” can be 
applied, and that in its original meaning, but as qualified by 
the form of a proposition, viz. by the form of being of the past 
or future tense or by containing the modality of possibility. 
For, the following propositions can be true: This pen is a 
being, This pen was a being, This pen will be a being, This 
pen can be a being. In all these cases, we do not change the 
meaning of “being”, we are only changing or enlarging the 
range of signification of ‘being’ or its supposition. 


This consideration of the logical function of the term 
“being” in propositions about the present, the past, the future 
and the possible, discussed by the scholastics in their tracts on 
“Appellatio, Ampliatio, or Suppositio in general, leads Ockham 
to a new circumlocution of the notion of “being”. Since it is 
sufficient to take into account only the term ‘‘being” as it func- 
tions in propositions about the possible, (what was, was pos- 
sible; what will be, will be possible; what is, is possible), we 
can now determine ‘‘being” as saying: Something to which it 
is not repugnant to be in the actual order of things (aliquid cui 
non repugnat esse in rerum natura). If taken in this sense, we 
shall call it “being” in an unrestricted signification or supposi- 
tion, or simply “being” in its unrestricted form; if it is restricted 
to something that here and now is in the universe. we shall call 
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it “being” in restricted signification or supposition, or simply 
“being” in its restricted form. 


This distinction between the unrestricted and restricted 
signification or supposition of “being” is brought out by Ock- 
ham in discussing a term which is the opposite of ‘being’, viz. 
“nothing”, which in turn leads us to the other circumlocution 
of ‘‘being’’, namely “not-nothing”. 


In order to avoid any equivdcations, we must eliminate 
from our metaphysical terminology the syncategorematic term 
“nothing”. ‘Nothing’, as syncategorematic term, can be con- 
sidered to be a logical constant of discourse. When we say, 
for instance : Nothing is running, we mean to say, that every 
instance of the propositions : This is running, or That is running 
etc. is false. In other words, “nothing” in this sense, contains 
the universal quantifier “every” plus the negation, which ex- 
cludes every subject. 


On the other hand “nothing” can be understood in its 
categorematical meaning, and as such it is the opposite of 
“being” and an important term of our metaphysical language. 
It is the negation of “being” either in its restricted or in its 
unrestricted form. In its unrestricted form “being” is predi- 
cated about everything to which it is not repugnant to be in the 
actual order of things . The negation of this, or the corres- 
ponding “nothing”, is the absolute nothing or that to which 
it is repugnant to be in the actual order of things. In its restrict- 
ed form ‘‘being’” is predicated only about things which are 
here and now in the actual order of things. The negation of 
this, or the corresponding “nothing”, is the relative “nothing” : 
namely, that which actually is not in the actual order of things, 
or, which comes down to the same, that which does not have 
actual or real being. An instance of the absolute nothing would 
be signified in the proposition: Chimaera is nothing. An 
instance of the relative nothing would be signified in the pro- 
position, famous in the Middle ages: The Antichrist is noth- 
ing. The latter proposition is consistent with: The Anti- 
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christ is a being in potency or can be a being. The former pro- 
position is not consistent with : Chimaera can be. * 


Further clarifications will be given in the following section, 
where the interchangeability of ‘being’ and “to be”, that is of 
“ens” and “‘esse"’, will also be mentioned. For the rest we 
shall keep in mind that “being” which signifies every thing or 
reality in the universe comprehends in its widest extension that 
to which it is not repugnant to be in the actual order of things. 


2. “To BE”, Esse. 


The discussion of this extremely elusive term “to be” or 
“esse” which was freely being used by Scholastic philosophers, 
constitutes a link between the preceding explanation and later 
discussions. We encounter this term ‘“‘esse’’ in various con- 
texts which have to be carefully analyzed in order to keep in 
line with a consistent terminology and to avoid expressions 
which may be misleading. An opportunity to clarify this term 
is presented to Ockham, when he meets such a proposition as: 
The Esse intelligible * or the Esse repraesentatum of a creature 
is not really distinct from the divine essence. Ockham’s logical 
mind is very suspicious of such expressions. In fact, he con- 
siders them “‘irrational’’, though he readily admits that it is 
rather a matter of terminology than a real problem.* For the 


7 Ideo dico quod nihil multipliciter accipitur. Uno modo syncate- 
gorematice, et sic est unum signum universale negativum includens suum 
distribuibile secundum modum loquendi logicorum, sicut dicimus: Nihil 
currit, Nihil est intelligens. Alio modo accipitur categorematice pro aliquo 
quod dicitur unum nihil. Et hoc potest accipi dupliciter : quia uno modo 
nihil accipitur et dicitur illud quod non est realiter nec habet aliquid esse 
reale. Et isto modo dicendum est quod angelus ab eterno fuit nihil, quia 
nullum esse ab eterno fuit nisi solus Deus. Aliter accipitur nihil pro illo 
quod non tantum non habet esse reale, sed etiam sibi repugnat esse reale, et 
isto modo dicimus quod chimera est nihil; et sic non fuit homo nihil ab 
eterno, quia numquam sibi repugnabat esse in rerum natura. Ordinatio 
d.36, q.1, P. 

8 This should be translated as “The intelligible to be’ or, however, 
not so correctly : “The to be intelligible.” The expression is discussed later. 

® Sed ista opinio videtur mihi irrationalis; quia tamen plus constat 
in verbis quam in re et verba sunt ad placitum et unusquisgque potest vocare 
esse intelligibile creature sicut placet, ideo arguere contra istam opinionem 
est arguere ad nomen et non ad rem... Ordinatio, d.36, q. 1, D. 
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sake of a clear and precise terminology, he proposes certain 
distinctions. Three meanings of “to be” or “esse” are distin- 
guished by Ockham, to which he adds a discussion of gram- 
matical expressions in which “to be” appears. 


(a) “To be” can mean “‘to exist’. In this sense the verbal 
variations of the term used to be called the ‘secundum adia- 
cens” by the scholastics, which means, that “‘is” (est) consti- 
tutes the whole predicate, as for instance in the proposition : 
Socrates is; for which we usually say, Socrates exists, 


(b) “To be’ can also mean the same as “being”, in the 
sense that we have explained above, viz. that to which it is not 
repugnant to be in the actual order of things. However, ‘‘to 
be"’ in this sense is not much in use. 

(c) “To be” can also be used merely as the copula in a 
proposition, As such it is the “‘tertium adjacens’’ and unites 
the predicate with the subject and indicates or signifies that the 
predicate is predicated about the subject. 


After these more general distinctions of the term ‘‘to be”, 
Ockham goes on to discuss the meaning of this term in various 
grammatical connections, some of which are peculiar to Latin 
and will resist an appropriate translation into idiomatic Eng- 
lish. In our explanation, therefore, we have to have recourse 
to the Latin expressions quite frequently. 

It may happen, that the infinitive “to be” (esse) is fol- 
lowed by the genitive case, as for instance in the expression : 
“The to be of a creature’’ (esse creaturae); The to be of God 
(esse Dei). In such cases, and if no other term interferes, ‘to 
be” is taken in its significative function and stands for or 
‘supposits’ for an existing being (esse existere), that is, it has 
the meaning of being in its restricted form; or at least it ‘sup- 
posits’ for something to which it is not repugnant to be in the 
natural order of things, it has therefore the meaning of ‘‘being”’ 


in its unrestricted form. '® Hence we could aptly translate such 
expressions as ‘The to be of a creature’, with: “The actual 
being of a creature’, or simply: “The being of a creature”. 


1° Si primo modo accipitur, semper tale esse, nisi forte ratione adiuncti, 
accipitur significative et supponit pro esse existere, vel saltem pro aliquo 
cui non repugnat esse in rerum natura. Ordinafio, d.36, q.1, G. 
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It only depends on whether we choose the restricted or un- 
restricted form of “being”. 

The infinitive “to be” in Latin can be followed by the 
accusative case of a noun. This noun, in turn, may be either 
a substantive or an adjective. In order to simplify the rather 
involved analysis made by Ockham, let us distinguish here two 
main instances, viz. first ‘to be” is followed by a noun in the 
accusative case which is either a substantive or an adjective, 
but so that the adjective is not a qualification of “to be’. Sec- 
ondly the adjective is a true adjectival determination of the 
expression “‘to be”. 

In the first case, expressions like: “To be an animal”, 
“To be white” etc. are incomplete expressions, since they re- 
quire something to be added, The first example for instance, 
would be completed by saying : Man to be an animal (hominem 
esse animal); the second: Man to be white (hominem esse 
album). Such expressions are each called ‘‘dictum” and play 
a major role in modal propositions. As dicta, they require, of 
course, still a further addition, a modality for instance, so that 
the whole sentence would be : Man to be an animal is possible. 
They do not concern us here. May it suffice to state that “to 
be" exercises here the function of the copula “‘is’’ and that the 
dictum can be understood to have simple supposition. 

In the second case, ‘to be”’ is taken in significative meaning 
and is qualified or determined by an adjective, in the same 
manner as the term “man” is qualified or determined by the 
term ‘‘white” in the expression: “White man”. Sentences 
which contain the term “to be’’ qualified by an adjective are apt 
to be false; for they must fulfill certain necessary conditions 
for their truth. For instance, the expression : A white man is 
an animal, requires for its truth the truth of the following pro- 
positions : Man is an animal, Something white is an animal, 
and: Man is white. If we apply to the following true pro- 
position (Ockham gives only a false instance) : “Divine to be 
is eternal” (esse divinum est aeternum), the analysis will 
yield these three propositions : A to be is eternal, Something 
divine is eternal, and A to be is divine. It appears immediately 
that ‘‘to be” is understood either in the sense of actual being, 
or in the sense of being in its unrestricted form, that is, as 
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“existence” or as “that to which it is not repugnant to be in 
the actual order of things”. 

We shall now present in translation a text where such an 
analysis is given concerning a false expression containing “to 
be" qualified by an adjective, viz. the expression: “The re- 
presented to be’. (esse repraesentatum) 


Ordinatio, d. 36, q.1. 0. 


Et quod dicitur postea, quod esse reprasentatum creature est idem 
realiter cum forma representante, et quod esse cognitum est idem realiter 
cum cognitione, verum non est. Et huius ratio est: nam hic esse cognitum 
creature ly esse ibi non potest stare illo modo quo stat in dicto propositionis, 
quia non potest assignari propositio cuius potest esse dictum; et ideo oportet 
quod stet pro esse existere vel pro esse cui non repugnat esse in rerum 
natura. Sed sive sic sive sic, omnes tales sunt false. Nam si in ista: Esse 
representatum creature est idem cum Deo, ly esse stet pro esse existere, 
oportet quod ad veritatem istius propositionis omnes iste sint vere : quod 
esse creature sit representatum, quod esse creature sit idem realiter cum 
Deo, et quod representatum sit idem realiter cum Deo. Sicut ad veritatem 
huius : Anima intellectiva Sortis est forma, requiruntur omnes istz, scilicet : 
quod anima sit forma, quod anima sit intellectiva, et quod aliquid intel- 
lectivium sit forma. Et hoc propter implicationem importatam per talem 
propositionem, cuius extremum componitur ex tali determinabili et deter- 


minatione vel determinationibus. Et est manifeste notum exercitatis in 


Logica. 

Sed in proposito ista est falsa : Esse existere creature est idem realiter 
cum Deo ab eterno. Tum quia non fuit ab xterno, et per consequens non 
fuit Deus ab eterno. Tum quia esse existere creature vel est realiter ipsa 
creatura vel est aliquid in creatura, quorum neutrum est idem realiter cum 
Deo. Similiter hac est falsa: Aliquod reprasentatum est Deus realiter, quia 
Deus secundum eos non est representatus sed reprasentans. Eodem modo 
est hac falsa: Esse existere cognitum creature est idem realiter cum Deo, 
quia implicatur quod esse existere creature sit idem realiter cum Deo. 
Propter idem, si esse ibi stet pro omni illo cui non repugnat esse in rerum 
natura, adhuc est falsa, quia hec est falsa: Esse creature est idem realiter 
cum Deo. Nam esse creature non potest esse aliud realiter a creatura. 





What is said (later on) that the represented to be of a creature is 
really the same with the representing form, and that the known to be is 
really the same with cognition, is not true. The reason for this is the 
following : In the expression: “The known to be” of a creature, the “to be” 
can not have the same supposition as it has in the dictum of a proposition, 
since there cannot be assigned a proposition of which it is the dictum; 
therefore it must have the meaning of “to be actually” or of “being to 
which it is not repugnant to be in the actual order of things’. But in 
either case all such sentences are false. For, if in the proposition: The 
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represented to be of a creature is the same with God, the “to be” has the 
meaning of ‘to be actually’, then the truth of this proposition requires, 
that all these propositions be true: The to be of a creature is represented; 
The to be of a creature is really the same with God; and Something re- 
presented is the same with God. In the same manner the truth of the 
proposition : The intellective soul of Socrates is a form, requires all these 
propositions: The soul is a form; The soul is intellective; and Some- 
thing intellective is a form, because of the implication which such a pro- 
position has, of which the subject is composed of something determinable, 
and of a determination or determinations. This is a 
those who are trained in Logic. 
false : 


manifest truth for 
However, in our case this proposition is 
The to be actually of a creature is really the same as God since 
eternity. First, because it was not from all eternity, and consequently 
it was not God from eternity. Secondly, because the to be actually of a 
creature is either really the creature itself, or it is something in the crea- 
ture, neither of which is really the same as God. Likewise this proposition 
is false: Something represented is really God; for according to the oppo- 
nents, God is not represented but representing. In like manner this propo- 
sition is false: The known to be actually of a creature is really the same 
with God, since it is implied that the to be actually of a creature is really 
the same with God. And for the same reason, if “to be” has the meaning 
of “everything to which it is not repugnant to be in the actual order of 
things’, then too, it is still false, because the proposition is false: The to be 
of a creature is really the same with God. For the to be of a creature can- 
not really be anything else but the creature. 


3. ExISTENCE AND ESSENCE. 


We know that Ockham was not much in favor of abstract 
terms. According to him they lead easily to confusion, since 
most of them signify the same as their corresponding concrete 
terms, unless they include certain syncategorematic terms or 
signify an absolute form or a reality, as for instance “whiteness” 
or “heat” etc. Ockham believes that many abstract terms are 
introduced for convenience sake, partly as abbreviations, part- 
ly only as an ornament of language. This applies also to the 
terms “essence” and ‘existence’. Hence it seems that we 
could dispense of them. For “being” (ens) could be substitut- 
ed for the abstract term “essence”, and “to be” (esse) or ‘‘to 
exist’ (existere) could be substituted for the abstract term 
“existence”. Moreover, even the terms “to be’ and “being” 
are interchangeable, as we have seen, unless we understand the 
one term in the restricted form of “being” and.the other in 
the uprestricted form of “being”. 
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According to Ockham's metaphysical language, therefore, 
we could say: This (pointing at Socrates, for instance) is a 
being, and likewise : This is, or : This exists, and again : This 
is an essence, or: This is an existence. All of these propo- 
sitions are equivalent or can be made equivalent. Only their 
grammatical structures are different. In any case, the mean- 
ing of the terms under consideration is the same, though their 
extensions may vary. In fact we could dispense with all of them 
in favor of the verb ‘‘to be’, more exactly in favor of the verbal 
form of “to be’, i.e. “is”, which not only signifies the binding 
of the predicate with the subject, but also that there is or can 
be a state of affairs which satisfies, or as Ockham prefers to 
say, which verifies the proposition. Hence, if there is a pro- 
position, in which both subject and predicate are terms or signs 
of things — Ockham would say, signs of first intentions — 
and if both terms have significative function or have personal 
supposition, then the verbal form “is” (or its derivatives) 
signifies that there is something that verifies the proposition. 
Hence “‘is’, used with predicative function on this level of 
language, has always for Ockham — and as far as we know 
for all scholastics — an existential import, or the import of 
being, signifying reality. And in this he is in line with Aris- 
totle himself, when he gives his famous definition of falsity and 
truth : 

To say of what is that it is not, or of what is not, that 

it is, is false, while to say of what is that it is, and of 

what is not that it is not, is true; so that he who says of 

anything that it is, or that it is not, will say either what 

is true or what is false. (Metaph. 1V, 7; 101b 26) 


We could say, therefore, if we exclude subjectivistic or 
idealistic interpretations, that being and all its derivatives are 
obtained from the verbal form “is”, we could even say that 
they are obtained from the copula “‘is’’, provided that we do 
not understand the copula only as copula. Consequently it 
would not make any difference, as to the meaning, if we sub- 
stituted nouns for the verbal variations of ‘is’. Only the 
customs of language are barriers here. 

These and other points, or at least the equivalences hinted 
at, are brought out by Ockham in a text, where he asks whether 
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essence and existence in an individual are the same, or whether 
they are really distinct. By really distinct he means, whether 
there are two things (res) in an individual, one of which is 
its essence, the other its existence. Two texts can be referred 
to in this connection, one treating the matter in a more general 
way, the other applying it to a concrete case viz. to an angel. 


Summa Logice, P.III,2, cap.27. 


Et quia tactum est de esse existere, aliquantulum digrediendo con- 
siderandum est, qualiter esse existere se habet ad rem, utrum scilicet esse 
rei et essentia rei sint duo extra animam distincta inter se. Et mihi videtur 
quod non sunt talia duo, nec esse existere significat aliquid distinctum a re. 
Quia si sic, aut esset substantia aut accidens. Non accidens, quia tunc esse 
existere hominis esset quantitas vel qualitas, quod est manifeste falsum, 
sicut inductive patet. Nec potest dici quod sit substantia, quia omnis sub- 
stantia vel est materia vel forma vel compositum, vel substantia absoluta; 
sed nullum istorum potest dici esse, si esse sit alia res ab entitate rei. 


Item si essent due res, aut facerent per se unum, aut non. Si sic, 
oporteret, quod unum esset actus et reliquum potentia, et per consequens 
unum esset materia et aliud forma, quod est absurdum. Si non facerent 
per se unum, igitur essent unum aggregatione tantum vel facerent tantum 
unum per accidens, ex quo sequitur, quod unum esset accidens alterius. 

Item, si essent duz res, non esset contradictio, quin Deus conservaret 
entitatem rei in rerum natura sine existentia, vel econverso existentiam sine 
entitate, quorum utrumque est impossibile. 


Ideo dicendum est, quod entitas et existentia non sunt du res, sed 
ista duo vocabula res et esse idem et eadem significant, sed unum nomi- 
naliter et aliud verbaliter. Propter quod unum non potest convenienter poni 
loco alterius, quia non habent eadem officia. Unde esse potest poni inter 
duos terminos sic dicendo: Homo est animal. Non sic est de hoc nomine 
res vel entitas. Unde esse significat ipsam rem. Sed significat causam pri- 
mam simplicem, quando dicitur de ea non significando ipsam ab alio depen- 
dere. Quando autem predicatur de aliis, significat ipsas res dependentes 
et ordinatas ad causam primam, et hoc quia iste res non sunt res, nisi sint 
sic dependentes et ordinate ad causam primam, sicut non sunt aliter. Unde 
quando homo non dependet ad Deum, sicut tunc non est, ita tunc non est 
homo. Et ideo non est plus imaginandum, quod essentia est indifferens 
ad esse et non esse, quam quod est indifferens ad essentiam et non essen- 
tiam. Quia sicut essentia potest esse et non esse, ita essentia potest esse 
essentia et non esse essentia. Et ideo talia argumenta : Essentia potest esse 
et non esse, igitur esse distinguitur ab essentia: Essentia potest esse sub 
opposito esse, igitur essentia distinguitur ab esse, non valent. Sicut nec 
talia valent : Essentia potest non esse essentia et potest esse essentia, igitur 
essentia difffert ab essentia; essentia potest esse sub opposito essentie, 
igitur essentia differt ab essentia. Et ideo non plus sunt essentia et esse 
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due res quam essentia et essentia sunt due res; et ita esse non est alia res 
ab entitate rei. 


Causa autem quare Sancti et alii dicunt Deum esse ipsum esse, est 
quia Deus sic est esse quod non potest non esse; immo necessario est esse, 
nec ab alio est. Creatura autem sic est esse, quod non est necessario esse, 
sicut nec necessario est res, et ab alio est, sicut ab alio est res effective. Et 
ideo non differunt in Deo quod est et quo est, quia non est aliquid aliud 
a Deo quo Deus est; sed in creatura differunt, quia illud quod est creatura 
et quo est creatura sunt distincta simpliciter, sicut Deus et creatura differunt. 





Since we touched upon the “to be to exist’, we have to make a 
digression for a while in order to consider, how the “to be to exist” is 
related to the thing, viz. whether the to be of a thing and the essence of a 
thing are two (entities) @utside the thing distinct from each other. It 
appears to me that there are not two such (entities); nor does the “to be to 
exist” signify something distinct in the thing. For, if that were the case, 
it would be either substance or accident. It is not an accident, because 
then the “to be to exist’ of a man would be a quantity or a quality; that 
is manifestly false, as becomes clear by way of induction. Nor can it be 
said that it is a substance, because every substance is either matter or 
form or the compositum (of both), or it is an absolute substance. But if 
the “to be” is another thing different from the entity of the thing, it cannot 
be said that it is anything of these. 

Furthermore : If essence and existence were two things, either they 
would make something that is one by itself, or not. If so, it would be 
necessary, that the one be act and the other potency, and consequently, 
the one would be matter, the other form, which is absurd. If they do not 
make something that is one by itself, then they would be only something 
one by aggregation, or they would make something that is one in an acci- 
dental manner, and from that it follows, that the one would be an accident 
of the other. 

Furthermore : If they were two things, then it would be no contradic- 
tion, that God could preserve the entity of a thing in the actual order with- 
out existence, or vice versa, the existence (of a thing), without entity; 
both of which are impossible. 

Therefore, it must be said that entity and existence are not two 
things; rather these two words “thing” and “to be” signify the same and 
the same things, but the one does it in the manner of a noun, the other in 
the manner of a verb. For that reason, the one cannot conveniently put 
in the place of another, since they do not have the same task to fulfill. 
Hence “to be” can be put between two terms, saying thus: Man is an 
animal. However, it cannot be done thus with the noun “thing” or “en- 
tity’. Hence “to be” signifies the thing itself. But it signifies the first 
simple cause, when it is predicated about it, without signifying that it is 
depending on something else. When, however, it is predicated about 
others, it signifies that these things are depending on and ordered to the 
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first cause. And this is so because these things are things only if they 
are thus depending on and ordered to the first cause; for, otherwise they 
do not exist. Hence, when a man is not depending on God, as he then 
is not, so he is then not a man. Therefore, there is no more reason to 
imagine that essence is indifferent to to be and to not to be, than that 
it is indifferent to essence and existence. For, as essence can be and can- 
not be, so essence can be essence and cannot be essence. For this reason 
such arguments as: Essence can be and cannot be, therefore the to be is 
distinguished from essence; Essence can be under the opposite of to be, 
therefore, essence is distinguished from to be, are not valid, as likewise such 
ones are not valid: Essence can not be essence, and it can be essence, 
therefore, essence differs from essence; Essence can be under the opposite 
of essence, therefore, essence differs from essence. Hence, there is no 
more reason that essence and to be are two things, than that essence and 
essence are two things. Thus to be is not another thing from the entity 
of a thing... 

Yet, the reason, why the Saints and others say that God is the very 
to be, is this : God is in such a manner to be that he cannot not be; rather, 
He is to be in a necessary manner, and He is not from something else. A 
creature on the other hand, is to be in such a manner, that it is not neces 
sary to be, as it is not necessarily a thing, and that means, it is from some 
thing else, like a thing is from something else as from its effective cause. 
For this reason, in God, there is no distinction between ‘what is’, and “‘by 
which He is’, since there is not something different from God, by which God 
is; but in a creature they do differ, since that which is a creature and by 
which it is a creature, are simply distinct, as God and creature are distinct. 


We add to this text an entire question from the Quodlibeta 
of Ockham. Though it contains some repetitions, nevertheless 
it adds certain viewpoints in its concrete applications. 


Quodlibet II, q. 7. 


Utrum existentia angeli distinguatur ab essentia eius. 

Quod sic: Quia existentia angeli est separabilis ab essentia, ergo 
distinguitur. Assumptum patet, quia essentia aliquando existit, aliquando 
non. 

Contra: Tunc existentia esset accidens essentiz, quod falsum est. 

Ad istam questionem dico quod existentia angeli non est alia res ab 
essentia. Quod probatur : Quia non est accidens essentie — patet induc- 
tive —, nec est alia substantia, quia nec est materia nec forma nec compo- 
situm ex his. 

Si dicis, quod est respectus dependentiz creature ad Deum. 

Contra hoc : Quia tales respectus sunt superflui. 

Preterea : Si sic, posset angelus esse sine tali respectu dependentia 
Consequens est falsum. Consequentia patet: quia minus dependet angelus 
a tali respectu quam effectus a sua causa et accidens a suo subiecto et 
forma a materia: sed omnia ista potest Deus facere sine aliis; ergo etc. 
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Item : Tunc existentia angeli esset accidens angeli, et per consequens 
Prius natura esset essentia quam eius existentia. 

Similiter : Substantia est prius natura quam accidens, ergo potest esse 
sine eo. . 

Item: Omnem rem priorem naturaliter potest Deus facere sine poste- 
riori, ergo posset essentiam facere sine existentia. 


Item: Si sic, aut facerent unum per se aut unum per accidens. Si 
unum per se, igitur unum esset materia et aliud forma. Si per accidens, ergo 
angelus esset unum per accidens, 

Ideo dico, quod nullo modo distinguuntur. 

Sed contra: Quod simul distinguitur ab aliquo, semper distinguitur 
ab eodem; sed existentia angeli aliquando distinguebatur ab angelo, puta 
quando angelus non fuit : ergo. 

Praeterea : Quod est indifferens ad esse et non esse distinguitur ab 
utroque; sed essentia est indifferens ad esse et non esse; ergo etc. 

Preterea: Quando angelus non fuit, hec fuit vera: Essentia est 
essentia, sive : Angelus est angelus, et non ista : Angelus est existentia, nec 
illa: Angelus est; ergo distinguuntur., 

Preterea: Sequitur: existentia angeli non est essentia angeli, ergo 
existentia distinguitur ab essentia angeli. Antecedens est verum, ergo con- 
sequens, 

Praecterea : Quando angelus non fuit, aut existentia angeli fuit idem 
cum essentia angeli aut distinctum; non idem, guia tunc non existebat; ergo 
distinctum ab illo. 

Ad primum istorum dico, quod existentia angeli numquam distingue- 
batur a sua essentia, et tamen aliquando existentia non fuit essentia; sicut 
essentia angeli numquam distinguebatur ab essentia, et tamen aliquando 
essentia angeli non fuit essentia, quia aliquando fuit nihil. 

Ad aliud dico, quod non magis est essentia indifferens ad esse et non 
esse quam existentia, quia sicut essentia potest esse existentia et potest non 
esse existentia, ita existentia potest esse essentia et potest non esse essentia. 
Unde idem omnino significatur et consignificatur per unum et per reliquum. 
Tamen esse aliquando est nomen, et tunc significat omni modo grammati- 
cali et logicali idem cum essentia. Aliquando vero est verbum, et tunc 
significat illud verbaliter quod essentia significat nominaliter. Et ideo unum 
non ponitur convenienter loco alterius, quia non habent eadem officia, sicut 
nec nomen est verbum. Et ideo aliquando esse ponitur inter duos terminos 
dicendo : Homo est animal, vel : Homo potest esse animal, inter quos non 
convenienter ponitur essentia, quia nihil est dictu dicere: Homo essentia 
animal. Ita est de cursu et currere et multis talibus. Sic est ergo indifferens 
ad esse et non esse, quia utraque pars contradictionis potest esse vera suc- 
cessive. 

Ad aliud dico, quod quando angelus non fuit hac fuit falsa: Angelus 
est angelus, sive : Essentia angeli est essentia, sive : Angelus est substantia 
sive ens, sicut ista: Angelus est existentia. Quia per omnes tales implicatur 
qued angelus sit aliquid. Ideo quandocumque hac est vera: Angelus est 
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essentia vel ens, hac est vera: Angelus est existentia vel: Angelus existit, 
guia existentia et essentia idem omnino significant. 

Ad aliud nego istam consequentiam : Existentia angeli non est essentia 
angeli, ergo existentia angeli distinguitur. Quia per antecedens non impor 
tatur angelum esse, scilicet per illam negativam, sed per consequens impor 


tatur angelum esse: ergo etc. 

Ad aliud dico, quod nec sunt idem nec distinctum, quia idem et dis- 
tinctum sunt differentia entis. 

Contra: Quando non fuit angelus, plus distinguebatur asinus ab 
angelo quam angelus ab angelo, sive idem a se; ergo ille differentia con- 
veniunt non enti. 

Respondeo, quod non plus distinguebatur tunc de facto; sed plus 
potuerit distingui, quando utrumque ponitur in effectu. 

Ad principale dico sicut patet ex praedictis, quod nec essentia est 
separabilis ab existentia nece converso, licet utraque pars illius contra- 
dictionis : esse non esse, possit successive pradicari tam de essentia quam de 
existentia. 





Whether the existence of an angel is distinguished from his essence. 

This is affirmed: For, the existence of an angel is separable from 
the essence; therefore, it is distinguished. The antecedent is clear, since 
at one time the essence existed, at one time it did not exist. 

On the contrary: If so, then existence would be an accident of the 
essence, which is false. - 

To this question I answer, that the existence of an angel is not a thing 
different from the essence. 

This is proved : Because existence is not an accident of the essence — 
as is clear by induction. —, nor is it another substance, since it is neither 
matter nor form nor a compositum of both. 

If you say, it is the relation of dependency of a creature upon God, 
then it is to be objected : 

Such relations are superfluous. 

Furthermore : If that were the case, then an angel could be without 
such a relation of dependency. The consequent is false. The consequence 
is clear: For, an angel is less dependent on such a relation than an effect 
on its cause and an accident on its subject and a form on matter. But 
God can make all these without the others; therefore etc. 

Again: In this case, the existence of an angel would be an accident 
of the angel and consequently in the order of nature his essence would be 
prior to his existence. 

Likewise : A substance is in the order of nature prior to an accident, 
therefore, it can be without it. 

Furthermore : God can make every thing which in the order of nature 
is prior, without its posterior; therefore He could make an essence without 
an existence. 

Furthermore : If it were the case that existence and essence are dis- 
tinct they would make something that is one by itself or one by an accident. 
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If one by itself, then one would be matter, the other form. If one by 
accident, then an angel would be something one by accident. 

Therefore, I say, that they are in no way distinct. 

But, to the contrary: That which is distinguished from something 
at one time is distinguished from the same at all time; but the existence 


of an angel was at some time distinguished from the angel, viz. when the 
angel did not exist, therefore... 


Furthermore : That which is indifferent to to be and to not to be is 
distinguished from both; but the essence is indifferent to to be and to not 
to be; therefore. 


Again: When an angel did not exist, this proposition was true : 
An essence is an essence, or : An angel is an angel, but not this proposition : 
An angel is an existence, nor this: An angel is. Therefore essence and 
existence are distinguished. 

Again: It follows: The existence of an angel is not the essence of 
an angel, therefore, the existence is distinguished from the essence of an 
angel. The antecedent is true, also, therefore, the consequent. 

Again: When an angel did not exist, either the existence of the 
angel was the same with the essence of the angel or it was distinct; it was 
not the same, since he did not exist at that time, therefore, it was distinct 
from him. 

To the first of their arguments I reply: The existence of an angel 
was never distinguished from his essence; nevertheless at some time the 
existence was not the essence; as likewise the essence of an angel never was 
distinguished from his essence, and nevertheless at some time the essence 
of an angel was not an essence, because at some time he was nothing. 

To the other argument I reply: The essence is not more indifferent 
to to be and to not to be than existence; for just as essence can be existence 
and can not be existence, so existence can be essence and can not be 
essence. Hence absolutely the same is signified and cosignified by the one 
and by the other. Yet, some times “to be” is a noun, and then it signifies 
the same as “essence” in any manner, grammatical or logical. Sometimes 
it is a verb, and then it signifies in the manner of a verb that which 
“essence” signifies in the manner of a noun. For this reason the one is not 
suitably put in the place of the other, since they do not have the same 
task to fulfill. Therefore, sometimes “to be” is put between two terms by 
saying: Man is an animal, or: Man can be an animal, between which 
“essence” is not suitably put, since it is no sentence at all to say: Man 
essence animal. The same applies to “the run” and to “to run” and to 
many others. Therefore, it is thus indifferent to to be and to not to be, 
because either part of the contradiction can be true in succession. 

To the other argument I rep!y: When an ange! did not exist, then 
this proposition was false: An angel is an angel, or: The essence of 
angel is an essence, or: An angel is a substance or a being, just as this 
was false: An angel is an existence. For all such proposition imply 
that the angel is something. Therefore, whenever this proposition is true : 
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An angel is an essence or a being, this also is true : An angel is an existence, 
or: An angel exists, because ‘existence’ and “essence” signify absolutely 
the same. 


Concerning the other argument, I deny the consequence : The exist- 
ence of an angel is not the essence of an angel, therefore the existence of 
an angel is distinguished. For, by the antecedent, that is, by the negative 
proposition, there is not given to be understood that an angel exists, but 
by the consequent it is given to be understood that an angel exists; there- 
fore etc. 


To the other I reply: They are neither the same nor distinct, since 
same’ and ‘distinct’ are differences of being. 


To the contrary : When an angel existed, a donkey was more dis- 
tinguished from an angel than an angel from an angel, or than the same 
from itself; these diffferences, therefore, apply also to non-being. 


I answer: At that time the donkey was not distinguished more de 
facto; but it could have been more distinguished, when both the donkey 
and angel are posited to be in reality. 

To the main objection I reply: It is clear from the aforesaid, that 
neither essence is separable from existence, nor vice versa: though either 
part of the contradiction, to be, not to be, can be predicated successively 
about both essence and the existence. 


From these texts it follows clearly that the problem of a 
distinction between essence and existence does not exist in the 
Metaphysics of Ockham, since such a distinction is meaningless 
as regards reality. It follows likewise that such a distinction 
cannot be used in order to distinguish certain beings. For 
instance, the difference between God and creature cannot be 
expressed by saying : God is His essence, God is His existence, 
and In God essence and existence are the same. For, it can 
likewise be said of every creature : This creature is its essence, 
This creature is its existence, and In this creature essence anu 
existence are the same. This rejection of one distinction does 
not of course imply that Ockham knows no other distinction 
between the being that is God and the being that is a creature. 
He only rejects the aforementioned distinction, because he can- 
not admit it on terminological and semantical grounds, and 
partly, also, because of the underlying theory of universals 
which Ockham considers to be very questionable — not to say 
even false. 

Nevertheless, the distinction between the being that is God 
and the being that is a creature remains clear and definite in 
Ockham’'s system of Metaphysics, as it is in any other theory 
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of the great Scholastics. He only refuses to project semantical 
differences or even grammatical differences into reality. For 
that reason he emphasizes true metaphysical distinctions or 
differences which are more in line with transcendental notions 
and modalities. Thus he determines the being that is God as 
that being which is being necessarily or which necessarily is, 
or exists. A creature is a being that is not being necessarily, 
or which is or exists necessarily. God is a being for which 
there is no cause of its being of its essence or existence; a 
creature is a being which in its being, that is in its essence or 
existence, is dependent or is caused. God is from Himself, a 
creature is from God. 


In this sense, Ockham even admits the famous distinction 
introduced by Boethius, viz. the distinction between “quo est” 
(by which a thing is) and ‘‘quod est” (what a thing is), a dis- 
tinction which sometimes and wrongly is interpreted as the 
distinction between essence and existence. There is, of course 
no distinction in God, viz. between “‘by which God is” and 
“what God is”, since “what God is” is God Himself, and God 
is by Himself. In creatures, however, there is a distinction be- 
tween ‘what the creature is’’ and “by which the creature is’; 
and even a real distinction, that is a distinction, just as between 
thing and thing, since the creature is that which it is, viz. it is 
itself, but it is by something else, viz. it is by God. 


4. Quippity, WHATNESS. 


We add a short discussion of this term also, because of its 
close relation to the term ‘essence’, The term ‘‘quiddity” is 
formed from the interrogative particle “Quid”. According to 
Ockham it is used in various meanings. 


In a first sense, “quiddity”’ is applied to any entity or to 
any thing which is one by itself. This particular man, for 
instance is a quiddity, since this individual is one by itself and 
represents a distinct entity. Hence in general, every thing that 
is a being is a quiddity, be it a substance or an accident, as 
long as it represents a distinct being. It is also called a ‘‘real 
quiddity” or a ‘‘quidditative entity”. This term would, there- 
fore, also apply to the Scotistic ““Haeceitas (the thisness or the 
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individual difference), which according to Scotus is not ident- 
ical with the real nature of a thing, and likewise the term “‘quid- 
dity’” would apply to the Thomistic “‘existence’’ which is sup- 
posed to be really distinct from the real essence. If Ockham 
had admitted them, he would call ‘““Haecceity” and “Existence” 
quidditative entity or quiddity. In this sense therefore, “‘be- 
ing’, ‘essence’, “existence’’ and “quiddity”’ are interchange- 
able, as we have explained them before. 


In a second sense, the term ‘‘quiddity” is applied only to 
the ultimate form of a compound thing by which it is disting- 
uished from other things. For instance, the quiddity of man 
in this sense would be, the intellective soul. This “quiddity” 
of course cannot be equated with the whole thing, but only 
with a part of it. Yet this difference will disappear, when we 
consider separate forms, like the angels or God. 

In a third sense “quiddity” is applied to the definition 
which is composed of the genus and the specific difference. 
Since the definition is in the conceptual order, “‘quiddity”, 
which is predicated about the definition cannot be applied to 
things. In other words, the definition of a thing and the thing 
itself are not really the same.” 

Quiddity or essence as that which precedes the individual 
being in any manner, logical or natural, has disappeared com- 
pletely from Ockham’s Metaphysics. 

Thus we have shown what certain basic notions connected 
with the notion of being have become after having passed 
through Ockham’'s realistic conceptualism. All of them go 
back ultimately to the one notion of being, which signifies 
either the actually existing individuals or things in this world, 
or that to which it is not repugnant to be in the actual order of 
things. Al] Platonic ideas have disappeared from this Meta- 
physics, and likewise the mitigated Platonism of Aristotle in 
which the essence or quiddity is still something that precedes 
at least logically and naturally, though not in time, the indivi- 
dual. For Ockham the individual is equated with its essence, 
as it is also equated with its existence, and both are different 
names for the thing itself, which is either a being in the actual 


11 Cfr. Reportatio IV, g.11, E. and also Ordinatio d.2, q.6,Q. 
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order of things or something to which it is not repugnant to be 
in the actual order of things. 

Does this Metaphysics lose by this simplification? Ac- 
cording to Ockham it loses only verbal difficulties and endless 
discussions about problems which originate from Grammar. 
And this according to the Venerable Inceptor can be only a 
gain. 

Fr. Philotheus BoEHNER 


The Franciscan Institute. 


St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 








IMMORTALITY 


When we die, we do not perish finally, utterly, irrevoc- 
ably. In at least six ways every one of us continues on beyond 
the time it is normally said death has occurred. Metaphysical- 
ly, cosmologically, existentially, temporally, causally and so- 
cially, we live on endlessly. 

Firstly, we are immortal metaphysically. Each of us is an 
individual, an ultimate reality, unavoidably referred to by all 
the others as that which is other than, rejected by them. I am 
possessed by all the others as the terminus of a rebuff, as what 
they are not. The rest of the universe holds itself apart from 
me and thus refers to me as that which it opposes, negates, puts 
aside. Because it is part of the essence of this shoe not to be 
me, I must be a constituent of the shoe, of course not substan- 
tially but as a meaning, and then only as qualified by a nega- 
tion, as that which is rejected, cancelled. Each of us is part 
of the essence of every other in the guise of a meaning neces- 
sarily negated. Our natures are ingredient in all that is; in 
abstraction from us, as negated parts of them, all the rest would 
be other than what they now are. 

So long as anything is, | must continue to be, for I am a 
negated element in every essence. My death can in no way 
change this fact, for otherwise by my death I would radically 
alter the nature of everything whatsoever. I count for some- 
thing in the universe, but not for that much. When I die the 
rest of the universe is not shaken to its very depths; it is in fact 
more correct to say almost the very opposite. My essence is 
preserved inside everything as an element negated, and this no 
matter what happens to me apart from it. 

The acknowledgment of such a metaphysical immortality 
is a means of underscoring an importance I have, and which I 
constantly but dimly feel. I am necessary to all there is, and 
will continue to be so forever. Such metaphysical immortality, 
however, is not peculiar to me nor to man. It is open to every 
being whatsoever, be it animate or inanimate, human or sub- 
human, abstract or concrete, It reveals nothing more about 
myself or other beings than that our determinate natures involve 
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the rejection and thereby the negating possession of one an- 
other, and that whatever determinations we once achieve we 
always will possess. It is an immortality which has nothing 
to do with the fact that some day we will surely die. It refers 
to us as beings, not as men; it abstracts from, it ignores the 
truth that we live for but a brief time; it does not take account of 
the fact that when we speak of our immortality we intend to 
refer to ourselves as concrete, individual, short-spanned living 


* 


men, and not as bare essences or meanings. 


Secondly, we are immortal cosmologically, by virtue of 
the permanence of the matter and energy of which we are 
constituted. We can lose weight and power; we can be shat- 
tered into a thousand pieces; we can die. But in any case, the 
energy-matter which is ours, and without which we could not 
live in this world of ours, continues on, — transformed in shape 
perhaps, displaced, dispersed though it may be. No finite 
power could ever reduce our energy-matter to absolute non- 
Being, for the distance from something to nothing is infinite, 
beyond any but a God's power to traverse, granted that there 
was a God, or that He could destroy what was other than Him- 
self. We are made of stuff which will last as long as there is 
a cosmos, as long as there is anything in existence short of an 
all-powerful, all-destroying God. The matter-energy of this 
universe forms a single, stable reservoir from which man but 
borrows a portion for a while. 


The acknowledgment of a cosmological immortality is a 
means of underscoring the reality of ourselves, the substantial- 
ity of our matter-energy, the fact that we are one with what- 
ever is steady and fundamental in this universe of ours. Un- 
like metaphysical immortality, which is a privilege of abstract 
meanings or essences as well as of concrete things, a cosmolog- 
ical immortality is possible only to existences in space-time, 
substantial, massive and active. It is, however, an immortality 
which ignores individuality. It is indifferent to the signature 
which, perhaps only for a moment, we put upon a common 
stuff, It is an immortality which deals with us as though we 
were things, not men. It has no relevance to our individual 
natures and lives, and thus ignores the truth that some day we 
will really die. 
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Thirdly, we are existentially immortal, beings who delimit 
the possible acts and in that way the natures of others, thereby 
making a permanent difference to all there is. Each of us is 
an insistent, resisting being. We occupy definite positions in 
space, compelling others to be elsewhere. Every move of ours 
involves some redistribution of the forces of the world; we can- 
not move a finger or flicker an eyelid without thereby affecting 
every other being, somewhat proportionately to their masses 
and inversely to their distances. Imposing restrictions on what 
all others can possibly do, each of us defines the range of their 
activities and therefore to some extent what they in fact are. 
We are immortal in that we set limits to the places, actions, dis- 
tributions of all that is, and thereby forever leave the mark of 
our presence on all existence. 


The acknowledgment of an existential immortality under- 
scores the fact that each of us makes a difference to all others, 
that our every act has a cosmic weight. The entire world 
feels the force of our presence, feeble and puny though we be. 
Every being necessarily takes account of us, just because and 
so far as it faces a limited future in which some things are 
allowed to it and others precluded. It is an immortality which 
is ours so far as we exert any kind of power, so far as we 
make any kind of difference to what others can do and be. 
Unlike cosmological immortality, which concerns only the 
material stuff of which we are made, our existential immortal- 
ity has room for the effects of our immaterial minds and wills. 
It is an immortality, however, which dots not reach to our in- 
wardness; it does not touch our privacy. It is an immortality 
we achieve by virtue of what we deny to or allow to other beings. 
It is an immortality of ourselves as we function in a public 
world, not of ourselves as we are in ourselves. It is not that 
precious immortality we all seek, an immortality to be obtained 
only after we have tasted death, a death in which we die alone, 
by ourselves, no matter in whose company we are and what we 
mean to them. 

Fourthly, we are immortal temporally, caught as we are 
within a definite span of time which, on ceasing to be present, 
becomes a permanent portion of an unalterable past. Nothing 
can corrode, nothing can change, nothing can affect the fact 
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that on such and such a day we lived and did thus and so. This 
fact is caught forever in a definite stretch of time, now part 
of an unreachable, unalterable past. Each man, because oc- 


cupying a fixed position in such a past, is necessarily immortal- 
ized. 


The acknowledgment of a temporal immortality neces- 
sitates that the most trivial and passing of thoughts and acts 
have its eternal side, It is an immortality more satisfying, more 
inclusive, more direct than existential immortality. It is an im- 
mortality having to do with my being and my acts; it is an 
immortality of myself in myself, not as included in or felt by 
other beings. Unlike existential immortality, it makes no refer- 
ence to any contemporary; it refers to me in my individuality 
and privacy. But though encompassing the whole of me, it 
freezes me in a temporal span, turning me into a fact, denying 
to me significance beyond that involved in saying that I once 
had been. It is an immortality which I achieve at every mo- 
ment, regardless of whether I die or not; it is an immortality 
which is mine merely because I am a being in time, not because 
I am what I am, a being other in individual nature from all 
else. It is an immortality which is not entirely pertinent to 


beings who, when they die, not only cease to be but come to 
be in some other way. 


Fifthly, we are causally immortal as embodied in a chain 
of effects extending through all subsequent time. Whatever 
we do has its effects and these have further effects, and so on 
without end. We act on other things and they in turn act on 
still others. We occasionally leave behind excellent similitudes 
and substitutes. Sometimes we produce representatives which 
in a sense duplicate us, thereby enabling us to continue to be 
after the date of death, remade, recreated in a way. But 
whether what we bring about is like or unlike us, we are all 
of us immortal through our works, good, bad or indifferent, 
important or unimportant, noted or unnoted though these be. 
The future will forever bear testimony to our having been and 
done. It will always show traces of our having lived, acted, 
made and marred, since the future will in part be as it is because 
of what we are and do today. 
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The acknowledgment of a causal immortality emphasizes 
the truth that we have the power to change the future, that 
the world will forever be different because we once were and 
did thus and so. This causal immortality, unlike the temporal, 
points towards the future. It has something like the semblance 
of life; it concerns us so far as we are dynamic, effective, 
productive. Like temporal immortality, however, it is ours 
only so far as we, individual living men, are transcended, left 
behind. It provides us with an endless future, but only by 
keeping us (as causes must be) in the past of our effects. It 
replaces us by something else distinct from us with which we 
have connections, to be sure, but with which we cannot pos- 
sibly be identified. Our effects follow us; they exist only 
when we, as their causes, do not. A causal immortality is an 
immortality therefore which is available only so far as we are 
no longer. 


Sixthly and finally, we are socially immortal through the 
contributions we make to the being of our society and what 
that society entails. Each of us helps constitute and to some 
degree carries out the work of a family, a community, a club, 
an army, an institution, a society, a state, a civilization. These 
in turn make some difference to the things in nature, giving 
them value, dictating how they are to be conserved, enhanced, 
modified. A man, by virtue of his position in a social whole, 
converts organic matter into food, metals into tools, rivers into 
conveyances, noises into words, sometimes by doing nothing 
more than behaving in habitual, routine, socialized ways. 
Socialized man changes the import of the things in nature, 
sometimes by a glance and sometimes by an act. And the 
changes he brings about are irrevocable. Even if mankind 
were to perish utterly, even if civilization were suddenly to 
come to an end, there would still be unitigs, conjunctions, con- 
nections of things which owed their being to and thus in a way 
encompassed socialized man. Should man destroy himself, 
should he bomb himself out of existence, the echoes of his folly 
would reverberate through all time, a testimony to the powers 
and abilities he owed to and gave to his society. 


The acknowledgment of man’s social immortality under- 
scores the fact that man’s social nature is neither irrelevant nor 
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ephemeral. Like causal immortality it points towards the 
future. But unlike the causal, it takes account of the values 
and thus of the most intimate and significant aspects of man. 
It concerns him as a substantial being who lives together with, 
who loves, hates, helps and hinders his fellowman in a social 
setting. It is an immortality peculiar to him, an immortality 
which touches him most intimately and yet takes account of 
what he is in relation to other beings, an immortality which 
is relevant to what he daily does and what he means to others. 
It is am immortality which pertains to man as more than a mere 
metaphysical being, a bit of cosmological stuff, an existent 
limitation on others, a temporal fact, or a causal source of 
effects. It is the kind of immortality that constantly lures 
men on to work on behalf of others. But it is an immortality 
which is ours only derivatively, only so far as we are con- 
stituents in something other than ourselves. Our passions, our 
hopes, and sometimes our fears, are framed in terms of an 
immortality more individual, more immediate, more vital than 
a merely social one could be. 


An immortality which ignores the characteristic flavor of 
man's individuality, as do the metaphysical and existential, or 
which preserves only non-human parts of a man, as the cos- 
mological does, or which deals with him as he has been and 
never as he is to be, as the temporal does, or which, like the 
causal and social, refers to some substitute or consequence of 
him and never to him himself, is somewhat less than the im- 
mortality which is the object of our deepest interests and of our 
steady though dim vision. Answering to our awareness of a 
deep rooted permanency to our being, acts and history, these 
six forms of immortality fail to answer to our awareness of an 
ineluctable self-identity, of a private, persistent core in us 
which is involved in and yet transcends the vicissitudes of 
daily life. If the only immortality which is possible to us is an 
immortality of one or more of these six, we must in all honesty 
say to ourselves that we are not in fact immortal in the sense 
in which we normally understand the term. Immortality must 
be an immortality of an existent, vital individual man or not 
be a true immortality. 
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In at least six ways we undeniably continue to be despite 
the fact that we die. But it is not evident that we, in the face 
of death and the decay of our bodies, continue to exist, and 
perhaps remember, strive, think and love. Nor is it immediate- 
ly evident that if we do continue to exist after death, we con- 
tinue to exist without end, or only for some limited though 
perhaps long period. Do we retain exactly the same nature 
we had before? Are we always beings in time, both now and 
after we die? Are we related to something beyond ourselves 
after death? Do we then have nothing to do? Unless each 
of us were — what seems incredible — entirely indifferent to 
what we are and what we might become, we must try to find 
satisfactory answers to questions such as these. There is a 
danger that what we say in reply to such questions will be 
nothing but the expressions of sentiments or statements of bare 
opinion, To minimize that danger we ought to root our ques- 
tions deep in the body of the cosmos, and deal with man as 
more than and beyond all possible color, creeds, experiences 
and habits. 

There are in fact two different, quite popular ways of 
substantiating a belief in individual immortality — that of the 
Platonists and that of the Existentialists. Both give us good 
solid reasons for our confidence that we outlive our bodies. 
Both answer our questions about the kind of existence we now 
have and the kind we will subsequently have. They are 
serious answers and must be taken seriously, though in the last 
resort I think they will not do unless considerably qualified. 

According to the Platonists, a man’s true and total being is 
encased in a soul. That soul is a separate, independent sub- 
stance, a being on its own; it is said to be intrinsically and 
necessarily alive, and thus to be an imperishable being, a being 
which death could not possibly touch. What we call death is, on 
this view, an extraneous truth about the external adventures 
of such a soul; it refers to the way in which a strange and per- 
haps illusory compound of soul and body is dissolved with the 
departure of the soul. Assuring us that we will be personally 
immortal, it denies us our bodies and leaves us with insoluble 
problems. It compels us to hold that the soul for some unex- 
plained and perhaps inexplicable reason takes up residence for 
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a time in an alien, frustrating body. It leaves us with the mys- 
tery of how and why the soul changes its position or location, 
so that we have the phenomena of birth and death; it makes 
us deny that it is really we who work and rest, eat, grow and 
decay. Such a view should be unable to find anything objec- 
tionable in the acts of those who lay hold of our bodies violently, 
since according to it those bodies are alien to, not real parts of 
ourselves. It is a view which assures us of immortality only 
by ignoring our mortal bodies. It begins and ends with the 
assertion that we are our souls and that those souls are non- 
temporal beings, thereby denying — what seems so evident — 
that we, at least for a period, live bodily in a temporal world. 

Existentialists, in contrast, stress the fact that men are 
inescapably immersed in time. They affirm that the self or 
psyche is constituted by, compacted out of the adventures it 
undergoes, and that whatever is real is somehow subordinated 
to, contained with that self. Death, they say, is an inwardly, 
vividly felt object of a present anxiety, not something that can 
occur to an individual human being. When we speak of our- 
selves as dying we are, on their view, really abstracting from our 
existential selves. We are falsely supposing that we are any 
man at all, that we are mankind in general, momentarily located 
here rather than there. If we take this existentialist position we 
can say that man is immortal, but only because we have denied 
that death is a reality for us; for by supposing that death is 
constituted by and thus contained within a living and conscious 
self, the existentialist necessarily affirms that every man has a 
life which allows of no end. From an opposite difection he 
arrives at the same conclusion the Platonist does and for ap- 
proximately the same reasons. He holds that man is immortal 
because he is defined to be wholly outside the region where 
corruption, destruction, annihilation take place. 


In either the Platonic or the existential way we can affirm 
that man, private, alive, conscious, responsible, individual, is 
immortal. But in neither way do we take account of the truth 
that he is more than a self, that death does not stop short at 
an irrelevant body or with the abstraction “man”, but reaches 
him through his body and as an individual. In neither way 
do we allow that we are men with bodies, and that death, which 
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takes those bodies from us, involves the loss of something 
precious. 


Death really comes to us. It makes a not always desir- 
able difference. It ends a real career. It is an enemy to us as 
possessing a sometimes highly cherished body, utilized, needed 
and responsibly directed over the years. Every one of us was 
born some time ago. After a brief career in which we make and 
mould ourselves, each of us will lose his body finally and irre- 
vocably. Only that discourse on immortality which, like the 
Aristotelian, recognizes such a loss to be radical and serious 
is a discourse that talks of the men we know every day. But 
only if, in addition, it can be truly said that a man continues 
to exist after death will it be correct to say that man is immortal. 
Is it possible, though, to say this without supposing with Philo 
and Thomas Aquinas that the soul or self is created by God 
and that on death it leaves this realm entirely ? I think so. Let 
us try. 

Without my body I would not be what I am. However, 
I am not a mere body. I have a self as well. Because of that self, 
I, despite changes in my body and my mind, despite an episodic 
consciousness and a flagging memory, have the status of a self- 
identical, responsible being with a capacity to will and an essen- 
tial concern for values which are richer and deeper than those 
pertinent to my body or mind. My body, as mere body, knows 
no ideals. It has no interest in a community, a country, in 
abstractions, fo:mule, laws, principles, truths. My mind in 
contrast has such interests but it sees no more or better truth 
in man or society, in food or water than it does in the cosmos, 
in dirt or in stones. Only I, as more than a mind and body to- 
gether can appreciate values having nothing to do with my wel- 
fare. There is for me a beauty in the stars and in the sunset, I 
dislike torture and pain, even in animals I do not own, because I 
approach things from an evaluating centre whose intent I but 
partly express through by body and my mind. Because I am 
more than a body and a mind I can and do turn bodily and 
mentally towards my neighbor, even when he does not and 
will not affect me for better or for worse. I am concerned with 
him; I occupy myself with him and his affairs. And sometimes 
with equal energy and effectiveness I concern myself with the 
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careers of animals, plants and things in ways my bodily needs 
and mental habits do not determine. 

My self quickens, controls and directs my body, despite 
and sometimes in opposition to the habits which the body pre- 
viously acquired. Because of the self we can say that it is the 
very man who was years ago who now is here and may be here 
again some years to come, though in these different times his 
appearance, spirit, virtue and knowledge might be very differ- 
ent. Because of the self we can say that a man remains self- 
same though his bodily cells, structure, weight, shape and hope 
inevitably and constantly change. Because of the self we can 
say that all of us are of the same kind, and quite other than all 
other things, with grave responsibilities, important rights and a 
genuine hope of personal immortality. 

A man has both a self and a body. His self, as both Plato 
and Aristotle saw, is the unchanging, activating, unifying, pri- 
vate core of him. But it is not the whole of him. It is the con- 
stant, the essential, the most valuable part, the only part that 
could continue after death — but it is only a part nevertheless. 
The problem of immortality is the problem of how such a part 
can continue on after the whole, which it helps ‘constitute, has 
passed away. 

The self sometimes drives the body on when the body is 
tired; it can, to some degree, hold the body in check when the 
body thirsts and hungers; it can force the body to tend in ways 
the body does not natively. Since the self controls and some- 
times defies the body, it cannot obviously be identified with 
the body or treated as a function of it. It must be distinct from 
the body, with a nature and status of its own. 

The self must also be distinct from the mind. We do not 
cease to be when we sleep or when we blindly run. The mind 
is the self as expressed in but one special way. The self should 
and can occasionally control and direct that mind just as it 
controls and directs the body. 

While we have bodies there is no reason and no occasion 
for the self to stand by itself. It is desirable, in fact, for the self 
to be dependent in a sense on the body. Our bodies give our 
selves a location and an opportunity to act on others. We are 
wherever our bodies are, and we are members of whatever 
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world those bodies occupy. Our selves, though they have exist- 
ences of their own, are overlaid by, are contained within exist- 
ences provided by our bodies. We do not therefore, despite the 
fact that we have both selves and bodies, exist in two ways. 
We exist only in a bodily way, both as selves and as bodies. 

Just as our bodies provide our selves with spatial locations, 
so our selves endow our bodies with human meaning. Though 
having essences of their own, our bodies have now no occasion 
to exhibit them. Our bodies now have only the significance 
which our selves provide, and within which their own purely 
bodily significance can be found; they are living, human bodies 
because the nature of those bodies has been overlaid by, encom- 
passed by the meaning of our selves. That is why our bodies 
now are quite different from what they will be when we are 
dead, even though we may now be in such a stupor or under 
such compulsion as to be unable to act except as a mere bit 
of organic stuff. We have not two natures; we have only one. 
That nature is given by the self and is made manifest in part in 
the body. 

We are unitary beings with but a single nature and a 
single mode of existence. So long as we live in this world our 
bodies will therefore be denied natures and our selves denied 
existences of their own. Our bodies can now function only as 
existences endowed with a significance derived from our selves; 
our selves can function now only as meanings, essences, 
endowed with an existence derived from our bodies. 


Because the self is no function of the body, it cannot be 
destroyed by destroying the body. But when the body passes, 
the self is denied the existence it obtained from the body. The 
loss is serious, for it means that the self is deprived of its normal 
field of operation, its conventional pivot, its chance to work in 
this world of ours from the vantage of one particular, gradually 
moulded and habituated body. But in compensation the self 
now stands by itself; at last it becomes a being existing by itself, 
on its own. The body suffers a similar loss and gain. By being 
separated from the self it achieves the status of an independent 
whole but is at the same time denied the status, the meaning 
and therefore the power and endurance which it had acquired 
before from the self. 
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We are capable of immortality because our selves are 
beings which are distinct from and beyond the reach of bodily 
corruption. But we are not now immortal; our selves do not now 
function as permanent substances. Our immortality is some- 
thing achieved, beginning on the day of death. On that day 
each of us is forced to actualize the independent existence of 
which our selves are capable, but which during our life times 
we did not exercise. Instead of being destroyed on the occasion 
of death, each of us thus engages in the adventure of making 
his self be his entire substance. Each gives up an old way of 
existing for a while in a body, for a new way of existing apart 
from the body. 


With the loss of the body there is for the self a gain in 
independence, sufficiency. But the self would be deprived of 
the ability to make a difference to other beings unless its 
existence were overlaid by a new existence which gave the self a 
field in which to operate. The practice of ancestor worship, the 
doctrine of resurrection, the Aristotelian view that a man’s hap- 
piness is in part affected by the future adventures of the com- 
munity to which he belonged, all go to support the common 
sense belief that the spirit of our fathers permeates the groups 
of which those fathers were once a part. The community and 
other wholes take the place of the bodies they had. At the same 
time that such larger unities endow their selves with new modes 
of existence, men infect the natures of those unities with the 
meaning of themselves. 


Death is a serious matter to us, for our bodies are part of 
us and are lost to us when we die. We could conceivably after 
death continue on as bare selves; but if, as seems correct, the 
self needs a field in which to operate, on death the community 
and wider wholes take the place of the body, and we as a con- 
sequence live once again but in a new way. 


To such a view as this four objections might be raised. It 
might be denied that there is any self at all, mortal or other- 
wise; it might be contended that the self must pass with the 
body; it might be maintained that the self though outlasting 
the body must perish some time afterwards; or it might be 
argued that an immortal self is intelligible only if one has 
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recourse to God and revelation. In a sense we have already 
answered all four objections. 

To the first objection, that there is no self, we have 
answered that we are more than bodies. How could we con- 
trol our bodies, how could we remain self-identical over the 
years, though our bodies change, were it not that we have 
selves which transcend our bodies and remain constant though 
and while our bodies alter ? 

To the second objection that the self exists only while its 
body does, we have observed that though death makes a real 
difference, the adventures of the body can not touch the self, 
since the self is non-physical in nature. To be sure, if we think 
of the self as it now functions in relation to the body, the self 
as so functioning must pass with the body. But this in no way 
goes to show that the self is thereby deprived of all function- 
ing. As a source of bodily vitality and of our willed acts, the 
self is presupposed by the living, active human body, and not 
conversely. It does not pass when the body does. 

To the third objection to the effect that a transcending 
self may outlast the body, but cannot endure forever, we have 
answered by observing that no finite and thus no natural being 
can destroy the self. The distance from something to nothing 
is as great as the distance from nothing to something — infinite 
— and nothing less than an infinite power and thus a power not 
found in nature could traverse it. Nothing finite can destroy 
the self. Death is the occasion, not for the dissipation or atten- 
uation of our selves, but for the concentration of the entire 
meaning of ourselves into our selves. Such concentration pre- 
cedes the attainment, by our selves, of the status of direct 
determinants of the meaning of the community and cosmos now 
approached through the agency of our bodies. 

To the fourth objection that immortality is unintelligible 
without recourse to God, we have made no specific reply, 
— for, in a sense, we have replied to it throughout. If the 
present attempt has been at all successful it has been shown that 
a ‘‘naturalistic’’ account of immortality is possible, and this in 
the face of the fact that naturalism has usually been supposed to 
preclude not merely a belief in immortality but the very acknow- 
ledgment of a self. We have made, and we need make no refer- 
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ence beyond this space-time frame in order to deal justly with 
the self, its existence tod&’y and its career hereafter. 

If no reference is to be made beyond this space-time frame, 
we must assert either that our selves do not come into existence, 
or that they are generated in the course of time, presumably 
when the human embryo reaches a certain stage of develop- 
ment. 

The first of these alternatives is unsatisfactory. Rather 
arbitrarily it supposes either that the self exists in isolation, or 
that it exists in some other body or situation before it takes up 
residence in the body it now quickens. This view requires us 
to say that there is no real need for a man to possess the partic- 
ular body that he has; it leave us with the mystery of how or 
why the self should take up residence in the body in which it 
now is. Men are not selves who reside in alien bodies. Rather, 
from the first, they are selves with bodies. On death they attain 
the status of selves which require substitutes for the human 
bodies that had been lost. 

We seem to be left only with the alternative that the self 
comes to be in the course of time. But since the self is superior 
to (in fact, not only different in degree but in kind from — 
see my Nature and Man, p. 128, 129, 139) what had been in 
existence before, its coming to be seems to involve the produc- 
tion of something from nothing. After all, the level of reality, 
value or dignity attained by a being without a self, is always 
less than that attained by one with a self. Only inthe latter 
case has the being a true self-identity; only then is it capable of 
responsibility and of expressing itself as a mind and as a will. 
The distance between the two kinds of beings would seem to 
be as great as the distance from nothing to something, and thus 
incapable of being bridged in nature. 

The conclusion would follow only if we ignored the fact 
that the self does not spring from a previous state simply and 
directly, but comes to be as a result of a process. Going 
beyond the previous stage in both dignity and value, it does not 
go beyond the conjunction of such a state and a process of 
coming to be. 

Had we a “nothing” to begin with, we would not be able 
to move toa something”. But if, as we do, we start with “some- 
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thing’’ we can always move to something else. This something 
else will be superior to that from which we moved, just so fai 
as the movement adds something to that with which we began. 
Effects transcend their causes, but not their causes and the 
process of causation by which those effects come about. A self 
comes to be as the outcome of a process by which sub-human 
beings adjust their insides to altered outsides (ib. p. 71f). It 
is a “something” which is more than its cause and the process 
of causation when these are taken severally; it is not more than 
they when they are taken together. 

“If this be the case’, Dr. Eli Karlin has privately urged to 
me, “no matter by what means the self is generated, it should 
be true that it can be made to vanish. If it can be produced 
from something lower it can be reduced to what is lower. On 
death it ought to fall back into something like the state from 
which it had originated, particularly since such an occurrence 
would be in consonance with the principle that beings endeavor 
to adjust their insides to their outsides.” 

We would have to accept this conclusion — as Leibniz did 
— if we supposed that the self was a ‘‘simply located” being. 
But the self always refers beyond itself. It is of its very essence 
to be related to an absolute all-inclusive range of possibility 
(ib. p. 256£). No outside power can make it lose its grip on 
that range, though of course the self may not be able to know, 
after death, what is in that range and may not be able to bring 
those possibilities to bear effectively on what goes on in the 
world. Men live in a different way after death, not because 
they then cease to have selves, but because they then cannot 
express themselves as and where they did before. 

If this be correct, would it be proper to conclude that 
animals, since they continue to be in the course of time and 
are superior to the beings from which they issued, are also 
immortal ? I do not think so. Though animals have a grip on a 
range of possibility which is different from that which is open 
to subordinate beings, they do not hold on to it as individuals. 
On death they cease to have the status of individuals which 
their bodies helped them have; having no selves they have no 
individuality of their own which they could retain with the 
departure of the body. The range of possibility with which they 
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are concerned is constituted with others of their group and 
exists only for the group; for each man, in contrast, the range 
of possibility is an ultimate objective, independent of, yet perti- 
nent to all that is. The most we could say about the inside of an 
animal on death is that it then most likely merges with the in- 
sides of other animals to constitute the very meaning of the 
herd or species, of which it and the other animals are members. 
But a man’s self never merges with others, no matter how at- 
tracted to, no matter how immersed it may be in others. 


The acknowledgment of such a real, personal, “natural’’ 
immortality makes significant the six modes of continuance 
with which we dealt earlier. Metaphysically, we are not merely 
negated beings but beings who continue forever, and thus from 
which others must forever distinguish themselves. Cosmologic- 
ally, we are not only made of imperishable bodily but also of 
imperishable spiritual stuff. Existentially, we not only limit 
the possible physical but also the possible non-physical things 
others can do. Temporally, we are not only permanent parts 
of the past, but will continue to exist in the future that stretches 
endlessly before us. Causally, we not only continue to exist in 
the form of consequences, but will continue substantially to be 
at the very time those consequences are. And finally, as social 
beings, we are immortal by virtue of what we contribute to 
larger wholes, not only through the agency of our bodies but 
also as selves whose natures directly, after death, make a dif- 
ference to the natures of such larger unities. 


In the course of this essay it has at least been indicated how 
the self can be thought of as in time, both now and later. It 
can now perhaps be seen that the self might conceivably 
remember and be conscious after death, and that it might perhaps 
express itself as a mind which is correlative to a community 
in somewhat the same way in which our minds are now cor- 
relative to our bodies. Nothing has been said though about the 
nature of the self’s subsequent temporal career. What is the 
nature of its possible consciousness, or the nature of the activity 
and content of its possible mind? What is the nature of the 
content, the “‘stuff’ of which the self is constituted? These 
questions have not been discussed. And for the time being, 
perhaps, they can be ignored. At any rate they do not seem 
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to be the most difficult or the most important questions. What 
is important is to see that we all have a value beyond the 
moment, the place, the status, the mind and body, the work we 
now have and the tasks we now perform. For good or ill, for 
better or worse, we exist dutside as well as inside this local 
place and time, making a permanent difference to whatever else 
helps constitute this universe of ours. 


Paul Weiss 
Yale University. 
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THE DEFINITION OF GOOD 


By A. C. Ewing. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1947. Pp. viii, 216. $3.00. 


A REVIEW-ARTICLE 


This book is in the stream of ethical thought started by 
G. E. Moore's Principia Ethica, and, like that work and W. D. 
Ross’ The Right and the Good, possesses three characteristics 
which I call “‘simplism”’, “intuitionism”, and ‘‘descriptivism”’. 
By “simplism” | mean the doctrine that there is at least one 
ethical term which is indefinable because it stands for some- 
thing simple. Dr. Ewing attaches the greatest importance to 
there being at least one indefinable ethical word. If all ethical 
terms were definable, he feels, the world would be a sorry place. 
Like the writer of Principia Ethica, Dr. Ewing means by “‘inde- 
finable" unanalysable. His hope, that at least one ethical con- 
cept is unanalysable, is supported by his conviction that the 
occurrence of complex things entails the occurrence of simple 
things (83). 

He does not consider the suggestions that the occurrence 
of complex things entails only the occurrence of less complex 
things, and that analysis might theoretically go on for ever. 
His argument here seems to me no better than arguing that, if 
we keep on taking points nearer and nearer to each other, we 
shall eventually come to two points that are next each other. 
There must be unanalysed concepts, but there need not be un- 
analysable concepts. Just so, there must be integers that have 
never been thought of, but there is no integer that cannot be 
thought of. Possibly this is concealed from Dr. Ewing by his 
assuming that, if we analyse x into yz, y and z must have been 
familiar to us before. Whereas it seems possible that our first 
analysing x into yz should also be our first conceiving of y or 
of z or of both. 


[ 104 ] 
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What an odd thing it is, when you come to think of it, 
that people should think it would be a terrible state of affairs 
if all ethical terms were definable. Surely Dr. Ewing need not 
be so averse as he is to admitting that ethical concepts might 
be indefinitely further-eanalysable; for it is quite possible that 
the analysis, however far pursued, should still give only specific- 
ally ethical concepts. It is not necessary, as he seems to fear, 
that indefinitely continued analysis should take us into the 
realm of psychology. There is no law compelling all analysis 
to become psychology sooner or later. 


Psychology ! That is the demon Dr. Ewing most fears, in 


his capacity as an ethical philosopher. In an earlier book too 
be summoned us to “resist the encroachments” of science 
(Idealism, 181). But are the words ‘ethics’ and “psyhology”’ 
sufficiently precise for this sort of talk? (And can any plau- 
sible definition of the word “science” be given in which it does 
not include all respectable philosophy?) It is worth noting 
that the kind of psychology he has in mind (such as Professor 
Stevenson's Ethics and Language, | suppose) is something 
rarely if ever done by those who hold salaried positions offi- 
cially called “Professorships of Psychology’; while on the 
other side a distinguished member of his own camp, Sir David 
Ross, has written a chapter called “The Psychology of Moral 
Action”. 


Secondly, this book has the character of intuitionism. That 
is to say, Dr. Ewing believes that the basis of ethics is intui- 
tion, the direct cognition, unmediated either by inference or 
by sensation, of apriori synthetic truths. Some of the truths 
which he intuits will appear as I proceed. 


Certain other features of his method are closely connected 
with his belief in intuition, namely his belief in introspection 
and his disbelief in behaviorism. He tacitly annihilates behavior- 
istic psychology when he writes that ‘owing to the impossibil- 
ity of obtaining reliable introspective evidence, the psychology 
of children and savages, at least when we consider their higher 
mental processes or the beginnings of such, is speculative in the 
extreme’ (23). He holds that the reader “must admit” that 
some of our ethical judgements “‘are at any rate far more certain 
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than could be any theory founded on the psychology of chil- 
dren and savages which explained them away” (24). 


The omnicompetence of introspection and the uselessness 
of the behavioristic method are also implied by Dr. Ewing's 
doctrine that it is impossible for a man to mean something 
other than he thinks he means. “If 1 am quite clear in my mind 
what I mean, I do not know how anybody else can get behind 
this and prove to me that I mean something else’ (44). “I 
surely can sometimes be immediately aware of my own inten- 
tions (44). 

Characteristic also of his intuitionist method are the pres- 
ence of the word ‘prove’ and the absence of the word ‘“‘hypo- 
thesis’. If there is a doctrine for which no logical deduction 
or refutation seems to exist, then, if he favours it, Dr. Ewing 
says he intuits it, while, if he is against it, he says he does not 
see how it could be proved. We have here the characteristic 
Cartesian pattern: all knowledge is either intuition or else 
deduction, which is proof; and deduction is itself based on 
intuition. The idea of hypothesis, the idea of recommending 
a proposition not by intuition-deduction but by induction- 
evidence, is absent from Dr. Ewing's conception of ethical 
method as it is from Descartes’ conception of all cognitive 
method. 

In order to maintain this methodology Dr. Ewing has to 
see no difference between the intuition that the premises log- 
ically imply the conclusion and the intuition of an apriori syn- 
thetic proposition. He defends his doctrine that we intuit syn- 
thetic apriori propositions by appealing to the fact that “all 
reasoning... presupposes intuition; I cannot argue A, .-. B, .-. C 
without seeing that A entails B and B entails C, and this must 
either be seen immediately or require a further argument; if it 
is seen immediately, it is a case of intuition” (26). This argu- 
ment has no effect on those of us who think that, in every valid 
deduction, the proposition that the premise entails the con- 
clusion is analytic. We believe in intuition in the sense of seeing 
that p entails q merely in virtue of what “p’’ means and what 
“‘q’ means. That is, we believe in intuition in the sense of 
recognizing tautologies or analytic propositions as such. But 
from this nothing follows about the possibility of determining 
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the truth-value of synthetic propositions without the aid of expe- 
rience; and we believe that there is no possibility of doing this. 


Besides their simplism and intuitionism, there is a third 
pervasive characteristic common to Principia Ethica and The 
Right and the Good and this book; and that is their absolute 
and exclusive descriptivism. By their “descriptivism” I mean 
that they always assume that moral judgments are always 
would-be descriptions of facts and nothing else. They assume 
that correctness in moral judgments is, just like correctness in 
scientific judgments, being true to facts. They pay little or no 
attention to the view that indicative sentences sometimes have 
other functions than description, and that some of these other 
functions are prominent in ethical sentences. In Moore and 
Ross descriptivism is a nearly unconscious assumption. But the 
recent impact of the view that there is an important nondescrip- 
tive function in ethical sentences has been too strong for Dr. 
Ewing to remain in that state. To him descriptivism is a fact 
which he intuits to be true. He infallibly sees that ethical state- 
ments are assertions of fact, and therefore, when true, describe 
the universe as it is. He sees that, when A says ‘this is good” 
but B says “it is bad”, they do not merely disagree in attitude 
as Stevenson said, but “‘logically contradict each other so that 
it is logically impossible that they could both be true” (5). 
When he writes that ‘we are directly and certainly conscious 
of moral obligation” (134), he assumes that he knows that this 
consciousness is cognition rather than feeling, so that the sen- 
tence in which it issues is descriptive rather than emotive. ‘It 
is impossible to doubt”, in his view, ‘that we are aware of some 
relation signified by the term ‘ought’ (178). Because he 
knows this, he needs only the following footnote to dismiss 
Professor Stevenson's book: 


I am therefore quite unmoved by the elaborate discussion 
by C. L. Stevenson in Ethics and Language as to how argu- 
ment can be relevant to ethical disagreements on a subjec- 
tivist view. It does not show it to be relevant in the sense in 
which we really see it to be relevant, but in some other sense. 
The book is no doubt a very able exposition of subjectivism 
for those who are already convinced, but it does not, as far 
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as I can see, bring any real argument for it or avoid any of 
the objections that I have mentioned against it. (6) 

It is a characteristic error of descriptivism to assume that 
nondescriptivism is equivalent to valuing nothing, and this is 
present in Dr. Ewing's book. For he sets up a figure called 
“the absolute ethical sceptic’ and “the sceptic as to values” 
(32-33); and this figure is the nonexistent person who both 
believes that no ethical statement is a true description of objec- 
tive facts and also values nothing. E.g., he does not care if he 
washes his hands in sulphuric acid. In truth, while there are 
plenty of people who believe that no ethical statement is a 
true description of objective facts, there are no people, except 
perhaps a few advanced schizophrenics, who value nothing. 
Dr. Ewing wraps up the occurrent nondescriptivist, and the 
nonoccurrent valuer of nothing, into one parcel because he 
thinks that to say that no ethical proposition is a true descrip- 
tion is equivalent to expressing indifference to everything. The 
emotivist view, on the contrary, is that the expressing of one’s 
valuations, and the description of the world, are separable activ- 
ities, and that the former occurs separately from the latter in 
the simpler ethical statements. The essential nature of the 
emotivist view has not yet been grasped by Dr. Ewing and the 
other descriptivists. They are still trying to make it into another 
form of naturalism, since naturalism is a-:descriptivism which 
they can perfectly refute. It is the easier for Dr. Ewing to take 
this line about Stevenson because there is in Stevenson a most 
prominent and most unfortunate remnant of descriptivism, 
namely that part of his “first analysis’ which suggests that part 
of what ‘x is good” means is the same as what “I approve of 
x'’ means. I fear that dozens of other readers also, triumphantly 
attacking this indefensible suggestion that “x is good” in any 
way describes the speaker, will think they have refuted the 
whole of Stevenson's book, and overlook the rich development 
of nondescriptivism which makes it very important. 

Naturalist descriptivisms can be shown to be quite ob- 
viously wrong by one or both of the two arguments invented by 
Moore. Many such descriptivisms are refuted by the non- 
contradiction argument, that is, the argument that A and B 
would not be contradicting each other when A said x was good 
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and B said it was bad. All of them are refuted by the meaning- 
afgument, that is, the argument that no natural characteristic 
xy can be what “good” means because it is always significant 
to ask whether xy is really good. With these arguments Moore 
and Ross slaughtered all naturalist descriptivisms beyond hope 
of resurrection; and for that reason it must be confessed that 
the chapter in which Dr. Ewing again shoots the corpses is 
rather boring. If only he would see that the new emotivism is 
completely impervious to both of Moore's bullets. Impervious 
to the noncontradiction bullet, because it holds that the con- 
tradiction we feel is a contradiction in attitude, not in belief. 
(Dr. Ewing lamely meets this merely by asserting that he 
intuits that the contradiction is not merely emotional but also 
logical.) Impervious to the meaning bullet, because emotivism 
does not (apart from unfortunate lapses back again into nat- 
uralism) try to offer any phrase as equivalent to the word 
“good”, but contents itself with describing the ways in which 
the word works, which ways it asserts to be predominantly 
emotive and not descriptive. 


The book is divided into 6 main parts, of which the first 
deals with subjectivism, defined as the view that ethical judge- 
ments either are not really judgements at all, or are all false or 
at least we are never justified in thinking them true, or are 
merely judgements about one’s own psychological state or dis- 
positions (2). The first of these alternatives, that ethical judge- 
ments “are not really judgements at all’, is the nearest Dr. 
Ewing comes to facing the view that ethical judgements are 
not descriptive but emotive. But he soon brings it round to 
another form of descriptivism, by urging that there is only a 
verbal difference ‘between saying that I have an emotion and 
deliberately exclaiming with the purpose of telling people that 
I have it” (11). He also says here that “‘if ‘ethical judgements’ 
are neither true nor false... nothing whatever could be said in 
their support, for to say something in their support would be 
to say something which makes their truth more likely’ (12). 
No, to say something in their support would be to say something 
which made your hearer more likely to adopt them, and Steven- 
son has shown abundantly how that can be done. 
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The second chapter recites the well known and fatal argu- 
ments against a naturalist descriptivism. It contains the only 
misprint I noticed, the omission of ‘‘not” from p. 52, 1.11. It 
also contains some valuable discussion of analysis. 


Chapter 3 discusses Professor Paton’s coherence-theory 
of goodness, and some other nonnaturalist definitions of the 
fundamental ethical terms. It contains valuable analyses of the 
notion of coherence; and concludes that, while coherence or 
system is an important characteristic of the class of ethical pro- 
positions, it is not the.sole basis of goodness (93). It also 
raises the interesting question whether there can be apriori 
synthetic propositions about simples (83). 

The fourth chapter distinguishes ten different meanings 
of “good”. I welcome Dr. Ewing's rejection of Moore's defini- 
tion of ‘intrinsically good’’ as “would be good even if it existed 
quite alone’. “Something”, he writes, “might really have the 
characteristic goodness in some contexts and yet not have it 
in others” (114). This chapter also introduces the distinction 
between two senses of “ought”, namely fittingness and moral 
obligation. An act may be fitting for A (he ought to do it) 
and yet not morally obligatory for him (e.g. if it cannot occur 
to him). The chapter also contains a defence of the view that 
probability is an objective relation, and a critique of Ross's 
view that it is never the case that I ought to act from a certain 
motive. Whether this is true, he writes, depends on “whether 
we mean by ‘motive’ (1) a desire causing action or (2) circum- 
stances relevant to the action on which our attention is fixed 
at the time of action” (140). “The exhortation to act from good 
motives is an exhortation not so much to cultivate certain feel- 
ings directly as to attend to certain features of the act and of its 
consequences in preference to others” (141). 

Chapter five gives Dr. Ewing's analysis of goodness. Like 
most followers of G. E. Moore, he has moved away from the 
master’s aestheticism to a moralism. He divorces goodness from 
beauty and marries it instead to moral obligation. Whereas 
Moore analysed rightness in terms of goodness, Ross in his 
first ethical book set up rightness as another unanalysable 
beside goodness. Now Dr. Ewing makes rightness the ultimate 
moral concept, the only unanalysable; and analyses goodness 
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in terms of it. To be more precise, he finds that the ordinary 
notion of rightness includes two things, fittingness and moral 
obligation. Whether moral obligation is unanalysable he is 
uncertain. But he is certain that fittingness is unanalysable, 
and in terms of it he analyses goodness as being the fitting 
object of a pro attitude. Here the notion of fittingness is taken 
from Broad, and that of a pro attitude from Ross. ‘Pro atti- 


tude’, he writes, is intended to cover any favorable attitude to 
something. 


Among the objections to Dr. Ewing's analysis of goodness 
which he carefully examines is this: “if there is nothing intrin- 
sically good, only an ‘ought’, this takes the value out of life’’ 
(175). I think he does not fully answer it. People’s zest for 
life is usually bound up,- quite accidentally, with certain pro- 
positions which they believe. These propositions are the ex- 
pression of their zest, and are regarded by themselves as the 
necessary and sufficient justification of it. Their zest for life 
therefore suffers a severe decline if they cease to believe these 
propositions, until they succeed in making some other propo- 
sitions serve the purpose. One of the propositions with which 
a man’s love of life is often connected is the proposition that 
there is intrinsic unanalysable objective goodness. The correct 
answer to this objection is therefore, apparently, to sympathize 
with the person whose appetite for life is adversely affected by 
Dr. Ewing's doctrine, and to encourage him to hope that in 
time he may recover his appetite under the aegis of some other 


belief. 


Besides the love of life, there are probably other important 
feelings whose proper regulation depends, for many of us, on 
our holding certain beliefs. Dr. Ewing believes, for example, 
that men’s feelings of moral obligation, and their inclination to 
obey these feelings, often depend on their believing that some 
ought-sentences are true descriptions of objective facts wholly 
independent of man. He holds it ‘ an extremely important task, 
both practically and theoretically, to stem the tide of subjec- 
tivism and naturalism in ethics, for the development of such 
beliefs seems to me bound to weaken seriously the sense of moral 
obligation by taking away any rational basis for ethics” (212). 
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It is likely that such a connection exists for many people. 
Whether it does so is an empirical question, to be settled by 
induction. If it does so, it has been brought about by the envi- 
ronment in which these people have lived, the culture in which 
they are immersed. A different environment, a change in the 
culture, could probably produce persons with a very strong 
sense of moral obligation in spite of having no belief in non- 
naturalistic descriptivism. These are empirical, contingent mat- 
ters, to be known by experience and to be changed by education. 
Or doesn't Dr, Ewing think so? Does he intuit that disbelief in 
objectivism inevitably causes weakness of moral feeling? His 
mention of a ‘rational basis for ethics” faintly suggests this. 
But what is the rational basis that he himself offers? Merely 
the intuition of apriori synthetic truths. And what is rational 
about apriori synthetic intuition? The claim to know facts 
without the aid of experience, is not that an example of irra- 
tionality ? 


RicHARD RoBINSON 


Oriel College, Oxford. 
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